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RCA VICTO 
DEFENCE 
ELECTRONIC 
SYSTEMS 


At R¢ \ \ ctor, today’s draw ng boards reflect tomorrow's vd ances in Defen e 








Klectronic Systems technology RCA Victor engineers are concerned 
daily with the research, development and production of the Defence Electronic 


Systems that play so vital a part in Canada’s defence planning 


One ¢ xample of their work: the integr: ited electron system to be used j in 


iada's first supersonic plane the Avro Arrow 


lhe search for the talent so necessary for work of this nature 
never end. Perhaps you — or someone you know —is an engineer who would 
like to work with RCA Victor and meet its creative challenges 
in this stimulating field. If so, simply contact Dr. J. J. Brown, 


RCA Victor Company, Ltd., 1001 Lenoir Street, Montreal, Quebec. 
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PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


Color TV flop in U.S. sets back plan for Canada 
West swing to mixed farming may menace east 


ALTHOUGH CAR DEALERS ARE CRYING RECESSION, car-service 
and accessory firms are not. This may be their biggest year. Banks 
report more money being loaned for car repairs than for new cars—people 
are keeping them longer. Tire sales are up 10% this year over last, 
batteries and accessories 15%. There are 342 million cars on Canadian 
roads, being driven an average 12,000 miles a year. Last year, 187,354 cars 
were scrapped; average age, appropriately: 13 years. 


it’s one 


DON’T LOOK FOR COLOR TV in Canada for some time yet. 
of television’s biggest flops. In five years only 325,000 color sets have 

been sold in the U. S., 300 in Canada (to pick up U. S. broadcasts). Nutshell 
story by CBC general manager J. A. Ouimet: “If I had been asked three 
years ago about color TV in Canada I would have said it’s coming in a 

year. Today I don’t know. Public acceptance in Canada couldn’t possibly 
be better than in the U. S., where it has been unexpectedly poor. I don’t 
think anyone knows why.” Good guess: sets cost $500-$1,000, reception 
is usually bad, maintenance costs are sky-high 


A THREAT TO EASTERN FARMERS could develop from a current 
swing to mixed farming in the west. With huge grain surpluses, some 
prairie farmers are turning wheat acreage into cattle range, and they’re even 
raisin’ hogs (Which of you varmints said sheep?). Conversion so far is 
small, but growing. Says Hazen Argue, CCF farm critic in parliament 

The big high-production western farms could kill eastern farming if 
they go whole hog for mixed farming.” 


ANOTHER SIGN THAT RADIO IS FLEXING MUSCLES in spite of 

tough TV competition is a new hour-long program, Project 59, 

slated for the CBC network (Sunday) in October. Sample projects, 

according to its program chief Harry Boyle: Interviewers will talk with 

Ed Murrow, say, then put him under the microscope of rival commen 

tators; a tape recorder will go through an entire Jewish community, say, 

picking up fragments of business and social life; reporters will do an 
thentic digging job into the slightly sleazy boxing industry, looking 

for good and evil 


THE STEAM ENGINE LOOKS LIKE A CINCH to beat the horse and 
uggy into extinction, but not into oblivion. Right now, the “iron horse” is 
hot collectors’ item. With diesels slated to replace steam entirely on 

idian railroads by 1961, both CNR and CPR are being plagued by 
requests for whole steam locomotives or thei parts 
historical societies and model-train fans. One addict in the Laurentians 


Principal solicitors 


SHOULD MDs STAR ON TV? 





DR. W. T. 
...» face without a name on TV. 


MUSTARD 


WITH THE CBC planning to focus its 
camera On more and more doctors and 


their work, Canada’s medical profes 
sion seems headed for a showdown on 
an old but red-hot issue: should doc 
tors discuss their job in public? The 


Canadian Medical Association’s tough 
code of ethics in effect says no. It 
prohibits advertising or “self-aggran 
dizement.” At the same time the CMA’s 
brand-new Code of Co-operation con 
dones radio and TV appearances, if 
authorized by the appropriate medical 
society under which a doctor practices 


SHOWDOWN SHAPING UP 
ON “NO-NAMES” EDICT 
Will doctors be able to walk safely 


the thin line between the two codes? 
Not according to the experience of 


heart specialist Dr. William T. Mus- 
tard, one of Canada’s most eminent 
MDs. In May, Mustard was invited 


to appear on the CBC program Close- 
Up. He got the blessing of the CMA 
and the Ontario Medical Association, 
but the Ontario College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, which licenses doctors, 
ruled that he couldn’t be identified and 
his face couldn’t be shown. In the face 
of CBC protests, the OCPS backed 
down, but only halfway. The presi- 
dent said Mustard could show his face, 
then after the show the registrar called 
him on the carpet for doing it 

Next move: a major policy conference 
on the TV question this fall. CMA 
die-hards want two hard-and-fast rules: 
anonymity of doctors and absolute con- 
trol by medical societies which 
doctors appear on the programs. CBC 
is sure to cold-shoulder them both 
‘After ali,” David Walker, new 
boss of science and medical programs, 
“we have certain standards of perform 
ance to maintain.”"—-BARBARA MOON 


ovel 


says 


NEW UNIVERSITIES toronto gets one; will B.C. too? 


LOOK FOR a fresh surge of pressure 
for a second university in B.C., on the 
heels of disclosures that Toronto is 
going ahead with plans for a second 
university there—to be called York 
University College. Dr. Norman Mac 
Kenzie, UBC president, has led opposi 
tion to a new west-coast university on 
the grounds that any available re 
sources should be used to expand UBC, 
Canada’s second largest university 


(8,600 students). Anyway, he says, a 
UBC affiliate, Victoria College in Vic 
toria, could grow into a full univer 
sity 


None of these objections were offer- 
ed against Toronto’s fledgling York 
In fact, Dr. Claude Bissell, University 
of Toronto’s new president, was among 
the first to suggest and support the idea 


of a second Toronto university. His 
backing spurred a group of Toronto 
businessmen, headed by former Air 


Marshal W. A. Curtis, now vice-chair 


man of A. V. Roe _ Limited, to 
go after cash backing for what had 
been merely a fond idea—a university 
primarily for adults, with day and 


night Montreal's Sir 
George Williams College. 


courses, as In 





Ww. A. CURTIS 
. sparkplug for a university. 


sprouted from adult-education courses 
offered by the YMCA, Intro 
duction to Philosophy and Canada in 
Folk Songs. But the new’ university, 
officially at least, will not be linked 
with the YMCA. Neither is it likely to 
appear familiar to most Canadian uni 
versity leaders or stuclents 

‘On the assumption that a program 
for adults would require a different 
approach,” says an outline for York 
entrance requirements and instruction 
may be like no other university in Can 


such as 


ada—even degrees without exams. Cur 
tis expects York will start classes in 
autumn 1959. Meanwhile, he and aides 


are shopping for (a) a principal, (b) a 


bought a train bell that’s now keeping a whole angry countryside awake. As in the case of Sir George Wil suburban Toronto site on which to 
Most of the 1,000 steam locomotives remaining will be sold for scrap liams too, the idea for Toronto’s York build. —JOHN GRAY 
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FOOTBALL PREVIEW Hamilton’s dominance brings switch in styles / Here’s how the nation’s teams may look 


THE WAY Hamilton’s tough Tiger 
Cats mauled everyone last autumn 


omises to bring a wholesale switch in 
anadian football playing styles, in 
cluding Hamilton’s. Slick passing teams 
ire furiously shopping for more muscle; 
lardy running teams that weren't hardy 
ugh are building more finesse into 
eir tormations. “It’s like marriage, 
vs Montreal coach Douglas Walker 
rybody wants what he hasn't got 
e’s what football fans will likely 
ce in the nation’s stadiums according 
t Maclean’s survey 


} 


Hamilton: Nettled by criticism that 
ger-Cats merely muscled their way 
the Grey Cup over beat-up rivals, 


ich Jim Trimble claims to have plans 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, MONTREAL 


prea 


for a busier passing game. He'll 
be without plunging star Cookie 
christ, who’s gone to Regina 

Montreal: Sam Etcheverry’s passing 
match for Hamilton’s bruising 
Walker has acquired a 
Joel Wells, and 


also 
Gil- 


was no 
play Coach 
powerful runner, 
toughened up his line 
Ottawa: Mainly a running team, but 
Rough wound up with an ac- 
complished passer, Tom Dimitroff, last 
Frank Clair’s now fashioning 
could be the East’s most 


Riders 


season 
what 
tile offense 


versa- 


Toronto: With two passing quarter- 
backs, homebred Gerry Doucette and 


import Ken Ford, and a raft of tower- 
Argos are betting on 


ing new ends, 


AUGUST 2, 1958 


passing to get out of last place 

Winnipeg: With the country’s biggest 
assortment of native players and prize 
import quarterback Ken Ploen, Bomb 
ers are plumping heavily for the bull- 
strength system Hamilton used to beat 


them in the Grey Cup last year 
Regina: Could look a lot like Hamil 
ton, with Coach George Terlep, Trim 
assistant last year, plunger Gil 
christ from Hamilton and Detroit Lions 
quarterback Gino Cappellitti, schooled 
for a running attack 

Edmonton: New coach Sam Lyle is 
expected to put more passing into the 
split-T ground attack that gave Esks 
three Grey Cups—another sharp switch 
in style 

Vancouver: With a split-T quarterback 
Bob Winters from Utah, the Lions are 
switching from air to ground 


ble’s 


attack 


in basic play 
Calgary: Outlook unchanged strong 
defense, weak attack.—TRENT FRAYNE 
COACH TRIMBLE: 
Does he know any fancy tricks? 1 











BACKSTAGE 


A war for cowards and contemptibles 


BEIRUT 
Seldom in the history of human con 
flict have there been so many lies told 
on both sides, so many murders of in 
nocent bystanders, so few combat 
casualties and so little actual fighting 
as in this so-called rebellion in Lebanon 
If it were not for the innocent dead 
the Lebanese tragedy would be a 
comedy 
Every day. right here in Beirut, re 
porters cal! ipon a rebel leader for 
whom the government has had a war 
rant out for months. To make the ap- 
pointment you ring him on the tele 
phone; to keep it, you take a taxi from 
the Hote! St. Georges 


his house ten minutes later, you are 


As you approach 


challenged and searched by ragged 
civilians, some of them mere school 
boys, carrying automatic rifles that they 
claim to have bought for themselve: 
with their own money. The army and 
the police are nowhere to b een in 
this Moslem section of town 

lo interview another rebel leader at 
Tripoli, sixty miles up the coast, takes 
a litth more trouble because to pass 
through the lines at “the front” you 
need permission from the local army 
headquarters. When we got there at 
i1.15 this morning the colone! had not 
yet arrived, so we had to wait, drinking 
thick sweet Turkish coffee and inspect 
ing a bazooka sheli which, we were 
told. had been fired by the rebels the 
day before. At noon the colonel! turned 
up, apologized for keeping us waiting 
and gave us the necessary permission 


at once 


Half an hour later and two hundred 
yards away, rebel chieftain Rashid 
Karami and his men were telling us 
about the cowardly attacks they suffer 
ed from the army down the hill. Only 
the dav before. look, the house next 
door had been shelled and a woman 
and two children killed. We were taken 
on a tour of the “barricades,” thin para 
pets of sandbags and some bits of barb 
ed wire, and almost immediately firing 
broke out a couvsle of blocks away 
though whether it came from army or 
rebel positions we couldn't be sure. No 
body was hit, anyway. The rebels as 
sured us they had no bazookas, no 
mortars, not even machine-guns 

but rifles, with each man providing bis 
own weapon which he had bought for 


himself from gun runners in the hills 

if they had only rifles, how could 
they hald off an army that had tanks 
and artillery? 

Pure spirit, they said. “Our morality 
is very high, sir” So high, in fact, that 
they expected before long to put the 
army to flight and win the war 

Actuilly, the rebels control nearly a 
Lebanon and have kept an 
army of sorts in the field for two 


third co 


months The government's published 
estimate of rebel forces—twelve thou 


~~ 


sand men-—is probably an exaggeration, 
but they must be fairly substantial even 
to patrol all the ground they hold. Yet 
rebel leaders solemnly assert that they 
have had no help from any outside 
source, Nasser or any other; that they 
finance their war effort out of voluntary 
contributions from Lebanese patriots 
and buy all their arms and ammunit.on 
in the open market 


rhe government, of course, proclaims 
that the whole rebellion is maintained 
by Nassers Syria 
Chamoun charged publicly that twenty 


President Camille 


five to thirty percent of the rebel force 


are Egyptians and Syrians 


Prime Minister Sami Sohl, in an in 
terview, was even more emphatic 
We have already protested to the 


United Nations: now we are waiting 
for action—effective action, not mere 
observers. Most of the people causing 
the trouble are Egyptians and Syrians 


The people who are fighting are actual 


ly soldiers in civilian clothes, and not 
Lebanese soldiers either We cannot 
fight them alone. Even a big country 


might succumb under such pressure 
he least negligence by the United 
Nations or by the liberal nations will 
leave Lebanon to the fate of Hungary 
and I shall be hanged like ‘Nagy 

“Tell the people we are waiting for a 
favorable decision from the Security 
Council, not from hour to hour but 
from minute to minute 

But if the situation was as desperate 
as all that, if foreign imtervention was 
so urgently required, why was it that 
the Lebanese army itself was not fight 


ing? 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


LEBANON 





The interpreter was visibly shocked 
at this blunt question, but the prime 
minister was not at all disconcerted. 
Your question shows that you have 
grasped the real problem here in Leba- 
non,” he said blandly. “I myself have 
put the same question to the comman 
der of the army (General Fuad She 
hab). At the very beginning of the re 
volt, 1 said, “Give me twenty-five men 
and two tanks, and I will clean up this 
situation.” But the army replied, “That 
would be suicide.’ | am sure that if my 
advice had been taken there would be 
no rebellion today.” 

Was he telling me that the army com- 
mander refused to obey the govern 
ment’s order to fight? 

Not exacily. The army gives as a 
reason for not wishing to fight that it 
wants to avoid needless bloodshed 
imong innocent Lebanese people. When 
the army gives that explanation, we in 
the government can see the army’s point 
of view.” 

But if the Lebanese army couldn't 
fight without killing innocent people, 
how could a foreign force do it? 

I have given you the army’s reason 
for not fighting; I have not said that I 
agree with their reason.” 

We went on to talk of other matters, 
but as I rose to go I came back to the 
Same point: why wouldn’t the Lebanese 
army fight? Why couldn't it take con 
trol even of the Moslem quarter of 
Beirut itself, where the government 
admits the rebel force is only seven or 
eight hundred men? 

President Chamoun’s reply to the 
same query was, “I am sorry I have 
not more military background.” Prime 




















~ 
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ed, the Lebanese revolt could be a kids’ walter fight. 


Minister Sami Sohl was more blunt. 

“That’s a good question,” he said. 
“Why don’t you put it to the comman- 
der?” 

One possible answer is that General 
Shehab has personal ambitions to be- 
come Lebanon’s next president, and 
does not wish to offend the opposition. 
Rebel leaders all say he is “acceptable” 
to them, and his is the only name they 
mention. But there is a more charitable 
explanation of the general’s apathy, 
and one that is equally plausible. 

This is not the first time Shehab has 
refused a demand that he use the army 
to keep a president in office. Chamoun’s 
predecessor, Bechara El-Khoury, be- 
came so unpopular midway through a 
second six-year term that he too was 
told to resign, by a “revolutionary” 
group of MPs with pistols. The charge 
against his government was general 
scandal and corruption, a charge also 
leveled against Chamoun’s regime. Be 
chara El-Khoury asked Shehab whether 
he could count on the army to resist 
such a coup; Shehab’s answer was, “No, 
our soldiers are recruited to _ fight 
against foreign enemies, not against 
Lebanese.” 

El-Khoury took the hint and resign- 
ed. Chamoun has not only stayed in 
office, he has ‘repeatedly refused to 
deny the charge that he intends to run 
for a second term (forbidden by the 
Lebanese constitution as it now stands). 

The rebels say that all they want is 
to get rid of Chamoun. Their real 
complaint against him is that he 
supports the West, that he has aban 
doned “Lebanon’s traditional neutrality” 
and accepted U.S. aid 


I asked Rashid Karami, the rebel 
leader: “Why is it bad for Chamoun 
and Nouri Said of Iraq to take help 
from the U.S., but all right for Nasser 
te take help from Soviet Russia?” 

“Nasser accepts aid from the Soviet 
Union because it is offered without 
conditions,” Karami said. “Nasser re 
mains free. Chamoun and Nouri Said 
are not free.” 

What about the Poles and the Hun 
garians and the Bulgars, and other such 
friends of the Soviet Union? Were they 
free, too? 

4 veil came down over Karami’s 
face. “I do not interest myself in coun- 
tries outside the Arab world,” he said. 

For all their talk about neutrality, it 
was pretty clear that the rebels if they 
won would rack up a big score against 
the West, for Nasser’s Arab Republic 
and to some extent for the Soviet 
Union 

Chey might also lead people to forget 
the contemptible blend of cowardice 
and cruelty with which they have 
carried on this rebellion from the start. 
People are being killed here in Lebanon 
but in almost all of the cases the peo- 
ple killed are not combatants At 
least five hundred, and some estimates 
run as high as three thousand, have 
died here in the past two months—shot 
by snipers from ambush, felled by time 
bombs and land mines, or hit by stray 
bullets from street fighters who don't 
dare raise their heads high enough to 
see what they are shooting at. Today 
a bomb exploded at a spot where eight 
small children had been playing only 
minutes before — it was providential 
that they happened to run off just be- 
fore the blast. 

That is how these brave fellows wage 
their war against Chamoun. But since 
Chamoun’s own army won't lift a 
finger to stop them, it’s hard to see how 
anyone else can. > 
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BAC KSTAGE WITH ART 


Epstein’s Christ. . . the man-made storm that rocked Vancouver 


TO ANY SKEPTIC, this may 
sound impossible, but for two 
months this summer B.C.’s Cen- 
tennial took a back seat in Van- 
couver, its chief citadel, to a flam- 
ing controversy that had absolutely 
nothing to do with the province's 
100 years. In fact, it is now begin- 
ning to show some of the elements 
of a first-class hoax 

What raised the storm was a 
story in the Vancouver Province 
(May 26) suggesting that the city 
might buy a statue of Christ by 
controversial British sculptor Sir 
Jacob Epstein. Only one Vancou- 
ver citizen, landscape architect 
Desmond Muirhead, had ever seen 
the statue. It's doubtful if it will 
ever get within 5,000 miles of Van- 
But by the time the wind 
died down Epstein was a worse 
name than Dillinger and citizens 
were about ready to seal the harbor 
to stop his statue getting in. 


couvel 


How it really started: Ex-war cor- 
respondent Ross Munro, editor of 
the Province, was in Amsterdam 
where he met Muirhead, who told 
him about visiting Epstein in Lon- 
don. Epstein had a statue kicking 
around his studio since 1935. He'd 
sell it for $15,000 and had even 
suggested “a spacious country like 
Canada.” Muirhead smiled, but 
Munro didn’t. 

“It sounded like a good news- 
paper story,” says Munro. “It had 
religion and art. What more could 
you ask, except sex?” Back home, 
Munro ran his story in the Prov- 
ince’s second section under a pic- 
ture (see cartoon) and a heading: 
“City Gets First Chance to Buy 
Epstein Statue.” Not for weeks was 
it known Epstein had been trying 
to sell it for 23 years. 

How it grew: Province readers 
raged against Epstein’s “blasphe- 
my.” “My God, is that my God?” 


Backstage WITH THE PM’S VISION 


Will his election dream come true? 


PRIME MINISTER Diefenbaker’s 
election-born vision of a _ bigger, 
better and more prosperous Can- 
ada of the future has inspired al- 
most as much political rib-nudging 
as admiration since the Conserva- 
tives took office. Behind scenes in 
Ottawa, however, the “vision” is 
passing quietly but surely from 
ribaldry to reality. A sure sign 
that it’s no joke: plans for assess- 
ing the nation’s wealth and poten- 
tialities and for opening up un- 
developed areas now add up to a 
$2-billion bill on taxpayers. 

The principal architect of these 
plans and chief visionary behind 
the Diefenbaker vision is 46-year- 
old Alvin Hamilton, a former Sas- 
katoon high-school teacher who is 
minister of northern affairs and 
national resources in the PC gov- 


Here are the facts 


“it is inaccessible to exploration.” 
Here are some of Hamilton’s 
plans—most of them so far un- 
disclosed—for doing the job: 
“ Build a second trans-Canada 
highway in the north, above the 
road system now being completed. 
Estimated cost: $1 billion. 
~ Give the prairies a stronger link 
with the St. Lawrence Seaway sys- 
tem by providing a new four-lane 
super-highway from the Lakehead 
to Winnipeg. 
“ Thread a $150-million network 
of arterial roads through northern 
parts of the provinces. In the west 
these would connect with the $100- 
million highway system already 
announced for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 
“ Begin studies on the possibility 
of making the Yukon and N.W.T. 





Editor Munro and statue 


stormed one. So bitter were the 
attacks that one clergyman criti- 
cized the critics as un-Christian. So 
hot was the story that the rival Sun 
jumped on the bandwagon. The 
story was promoted to the front 
pages. The Province reported a 
committee of the Vancouver Arts 
Council would buy the statue. 
Money was “pouring in.” A deluge 
of 2,000 letters hit the newspapers. 
Vancouver’s worst tragedy in ten 
years, a bridge collapse killing 18, 
finally killed the story. 

After the storm, these facts 
emerged: Epstein hadn't offered his 
statue to Vancouver; the Province 
had. Vancouver hadn't offered to 
buy it; the money “pouring in” was 
actually $100. “The story was a 
phony,” says the Sun’s acting city 
editor Ron Rose, who helped build 
it.—RAY GARDNER. 





Planner Hamilton and vision 


the extent of Canada’s mineral and 
energy reserves. The government 
will also survey its new under- 
water areas — a million square 
miles added to Canadian sover- 
eignty by the Geneva conference 
decision that gave countries own- 
ership of their continental shelves. 
“Our lands beneath the sea un- 
doubtedly have the same mineral 
potential as lands above water,” 
says Hamilton. 

“ These plans are in addition to 
the big northern settlement proj- 


Backstage 
WITH OFFICE CRIME 


Workers “tap the till” for $312 millions 
a year. Here's who's stealing—and why .. . 


HEADLINE: “Broker Bankrupt. Clerk and $700,000 
in Stocks and Bonds Missing.” 

This story, originating in Montreal, is only one 
of many in recent months pointing to a costly, em- 
barrassing and growing canker in Canadian business 
more employees—and bosses—than ever before are 
indulging in an often-joked-about but nevertheless 
criminal pastime known as “dipping into the till.’ 
More business firms are paying more money than 
ever before for anti-embezzlement insurance to pro- 
tect themselves. 

Until recent years this insurance was considered 
hard-to-sell—employers prided themselves on “know 
ing an honest person when I see one.” Now more 
and more are being proved wrong—and changing 
their minds about bonding. Last year Canada’s surety 
firms (a dozen major outfits and 100 others who sell 
employee bonding as a sideline) paid out a record 
$3,263,000 to cover thefts by employees. It’s so bad 
they say they're losing money. Claims now amount to 
76% of the premiums paid. Companies assert their 
break-even point is 40% when selling and other 
expenses are included. 

Who steals and why? A clerk who stole $1,000 said 
he needed it to bury his mother-in-law. A _ girl 
snitched $500 to finance her honeymoon. A secretary 
made off with $5,000 and blamed her boss—she loved 
him but he didn’t love her. The embezzler five times 
out of six is a man, often the branch manager in a 
shop or business selling directly to the public. His 
reasons for embezzling are most often the old ones 
drinking, gambling and the other woman. 

Who is bonded? About a million Canadians are 
insured against stealing from the boss, most under 
a blanket policy that covers the firm. The cost of 
such bonding varies with jobs. The rate runs up to 
$15 a year for $10,000 coverage on each Class A 
employee—anyone who handles money or signs 
cheques. But it may be much less in firms where 
there’s a staff of 500 or more. Average cost for Class 
B workers, who don’t handle cash but are near it 
is about 80c each a year for $10,000. Factory em 
ployees are often bonded as a sort of bonus in a 
blanket policy. 

Who can’t get bonding? Ex-convicts—even under a 
company bianket policy. Neither can bank employ 
ees. “Banks have too many Class A risks,” says one 
bonding-company official. “We haven't found a pre 
mium satisfactory to us or the banks.” Most banks 
have their own surety funds to which employees con- 
tribute 


ects already started: the $75-mil- 


The blackest part of this picture, according to 
lion plan for our first subarctic 


bonding-company investigators, is that today’s em 
bezzler is apparently less conscience-stricken than his 
prewar counterpart. Only one commits suicide today 
for every three who once took that way out 

—-ERIC HUTTON 


ernment. full provinces. (Statehood for 

The size of his job: “From 50% Alaska is now accelerating this metropolis at Frobisher Bay and 
to 70% of our area is not only plan.) the $40-million relocation of Akla- 
unexplored for development,” says “ Create new government Goards vik in the Mackenzie River delta. 
Hamilton, pointing mostly north, to catalogue—for the first time— —PETER C. NEWMAN 


RESORTS CASHING IN 
Background 


The salty mixture of business with 
FOLK-DANCE REVIVAL 


pleasure is proving a bonanza to 

resort hotels. Booking conventions of 

all kinds in spring and fall, many 
That old down-at- are stretching what used to be a 
heels standby of cut- three-month season to seven and 
rate vaudeville and even eight months. Says Didace Grise, 
r'V—folk singers and vice-president of the Ontario Resort 
dancers in native Owners Association whose Delawana 
costume—is becoming Inn is turning overflow trade to other 
not only respectable resorts: “We used to open mid-June 
but fashionable. to Labor Day. Now it’s April to 
Reason: the smash November, and we're always busy.” 
hit of Russia’s Moise- 
yev dancers in 
the U.S. and Canada and on Sulli- 


van’s TV show. One result: Ballet 
master Boris Volkoff, a Moiseyev 
alumnus, and music director Ivan 
Romanoff had been trying to 


interest CBC in a folk song-and-dance 
TV show; the answer was always 
no. Then came the Moiseyev group, 
CBC changed its mind and quickly 
booked the Volkoff-Romanoff show, 
Rhapsody, for the summer. Roman- 
offs chorus sings in 44 languages. 


Selye’s own story of frustrations 
(many of them financial) in medical 
research. Selye’s Montreal institute 
is just about broke, needs $200,000 

to finish this year’s work. Recently 
he sent 200 letters to top U.S. and 
Canadian businessmen, asking for 
research aid. He got two replies, $20. 


MORE DATA ON CANADA 

The proposed joint committee on 
defense was one move to repair 
slightly frayed relations between 
Canada and the U.S., but the 

U.S. government had already begun 
others: 1. The American embassy 
in Ottawa is getting a new 
information officer to tell us more 
about the U.S.; 2. A “Canada 

desk” has been set up in Washington 
to advise the government on how 
we react to the US. 


IT’S AN ILL WIND DEPT.: Two 
government agencies, the National 
Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, have had to take on 2,722 extra 
help to handle an overflow of 
applicants in the recession. In the 
past year UIC has paid out $437 
million in out-of-work benefits while 
collecting $252 million from workers 
and employers. But there’s still 
money in the till: end of May figure, 
$662 million. 





Volk off 


FICTION-STORY DOCTOR 
Montreal scientist Dr. Hans Selye has 
a novel — his first — in New York 
publisher’s hands, following the lead 
set by Montreal scientist and novelist 
Dr. Wilder Penfield. It’s actually 
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Mailbag 





IS MODERN ART A HOAX? 


Here are the furiously warring sides in the 
Argument launched by artist Kenneth Forbes... 


YES: 


ncompromising 


Kennet! 


stand against the im 


Three cheers for Forbes’ 


cile coodlings currently being ap 





plauded as contemporary art (Don't 
Fall for the Modern Art Hoax, July 5) 
lt is difficult to say who is the more 


incompetent would-be 


or egotistical curator critics 


of the 


painters 


nd patrons. Many former would 


t 
probably criticize good commercial il 
trating a prostitution of art, while 
oncealing their own abysmal technical 


competence STEPHEN H LOWE, 


DON. MAD 





YES: Mr. Forbes seen under 

he impression that only g bears 

1 i Not Oo Alleged sculptors 

out moronic figures, and what 

01 { musical parasites so lovingly 
ferred to by fawning esoterics 

ontempo! composers’ LEWIS 

WARD. WHITE ROCK, B.t 

YES Modern nu in ongs 

out meaningless as modern 

IRS LAWRENCI THOMPSON, 


Forbes’ article says over and over 


I KNOW! While 


it, artists pursue thei 


NO: 
people like 


work be 


‘ the lo 7 Know tu because 
they d e to perfect BRIAN KELLS 
S MAN 
YES: M atituc oes to Forbe 
.) I gm beliel tnat reals 
i oles in their heads MISS I 
KI R KITIMAT, B.« 
NO: Mr. Forbes, you've spoiled 
ption of you as an artist The 
the open mind and a wide 
k nc if oO irt should be th ittri 
ol i erious paintel 
SS MARY FINCH, ISLINGTON, ON1 


NO: Don't Fall for the Modern Art 
I that Mr. Forbes 


Hoax tell ul pl il 





ead [for a ong 


J}. SARKA, BOWNESS, ALTA 


YES Thank God for men lik Forbe 
vho are in a position to speak the truth 
d no fraid to do s« WHIT 
El I ( ARM, B.f 


Forbes leaves the modern 


What a hx 
AN 


ts not a leg to stand on ix! 





JOLLOW, BRANDON, 4 


NO: modernistic painters I 


Most 


know, including myself, could draw 
cles iround Mr Forbe GRAHAM 
( HTRY TORONTO 

YES: I'd be for printing that 
aster piec and hanging it in every 

irt gallery in the country . . .—B. Mc- 


LAY ARNPRIOR 


ONT 


MACLEAN 


NO: Kenneth Forbes’ 


ism derives 


sour grap 


from complete ignorance 


of the motivations and principles of 


modern art 
VANCOUVER 


FRED SIGURJONSSON, 


NO: 


article 


Forbes might well have titled his 

Lets not fall for the 
electricity 
that 


hoax of 


nuclear science, air travel 


ind all other discoveries tend to 


make us see the world differently than 
our great-great-grandfathers.” IRVIN 
GROSSMAN TORONTO 

tir! as bein 


YES: fo describe 


picture” could become 


pretty as a 








modern art) a deadly insult R. G. } 
BUNDY, REGINA 

YES: Forbes is absolutely right, not 
Dali or a 


withstanding what a Picasso 


or the crowd of halfwits who follow 
like so many monkeys would have us 
believe \LBERT GERVAIS, MONTREAI 


Shapiro's “fine example” 


Nothing left to us in the 
Shapiro—fine a 


writings ol 


Lione! they are—ex 


ceeds in value the fine example of hi 
death, a truly courageous spirit! I wisl 
to thank yo for telling us of it 
July 5) JUNE M, SHEPPARD, EI 


Longden’s horse sense 


My appreciation for your articles by 


Johnny Longden. He has proved him 


I and he gives 
into the 
MORGAN 


a very clever jockey 


insight 


mechanic 


MARWAYNI 


one a great 


ot racing T. F 


Perhaps the most revealing 
Johnny 


I've ridden 


ek sentence 
in your Longden story wa 

close to 5,200 winners in 
years and there 
I knew 


crossed the finish wire.” 


my 31 was never one 
would win before 
This ought 
to be painted in large letters above the 


t tracks.—L. RYAN 


of them that 





tote boards of all our 


VICTORIA 


Raddall’s mixed-up boxers 


- Mr 


June 


Raddall (Barrington Street 
brother, Roy 
who went blind, 


mentioned my 
Mitchell, as a fig 
got religion . 





wish to state em 


phatically that my brother was not 
blind at any time; his 
fect until the time of 
CATHERINI \ 


vision 
his death 
MITCHELL, ROXBURY, 


was pel 


MASS 


Mr. Raddall apologizes. He confused 


his favorite, Mitchell, with famed San 


Langford. 
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LIGHT FOR COOKOUTS. Use G-E Reflector floodlights in weatherproof 
ixtures around your outdoor fireplace and stay out tll all hours. Flip a 


itcl presto!—no break in the party mood 





‘| r | H f\ f* LIGHT FOR GARDENS. Flowers stay in bloom so briefly much of then 
me , | | [ beauty goes unseen in darkness. G-E Coloramic or household bulbs let 
: } 4 ¢ an, the whole family enjoy your garden long after dark 


Be ; 


Toy Bae 
Se oY 
“ 8 eine 
Bern a 
oe 


Plant G-E Bulbs and your garden blossoms 
into a summer-living room 
The best part ol a hot day 1S the cool evening! Here’s when 


you! garden comes into its own. After a hot, sticky day, pe rhaps 


you’re in the mood for a friendly barbecue. Or, if things hav 





mA - : . ] here’ 
] ‘ yi). ul < Us all ‘ . \ i S 
LIGHT FOR FUN. Swim at night t! Lic or Lavy with we atherproof G | been reé illy tough VO Can ju t sit ind relax Now there 
Par-38 floodlights. And with yellow G-I g-Lites under the umbrella, something new to add to yout enjoyme Pa garden livhting 
rs st W 1 droves 


by General Electri : 

G-E Buibs are the only kind that blossom 
the day they’re planted! Chere’s little effort 
involved. no te rtilize rs, ho failures irks all 
fun! P] 1h now Co ¢ nyoy your summer eve nings 
out-of-doors Pick up a supply of G-I Bulbs 
and plant them today. Tonight, celebrate 
with a Light-Up party ... show your friends 


and ne ighbours the latest in outdoor living! 





TPhere’s a new free book available, ‘Light 





LIGHT FOR SAFETY. Make your guests feel wel- for-Living Outdoors.’ pa ked with hints 


¢ | il it iri 1 r j Tired? , 
come an afe. Light the driveway area with LIGHT FOR RELAXING. lired: Hot and ideas lo get your copy simply mat! 
G-E Par-38 spot and flood light ind regular Fresh air is just outside. Even tiny vards , 
C-l ulbs near the steps make big livin rooms with lighting the coupon, 


like this. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


BULBS 


FOR GARDEN LIGHTING 


Lamp Department LAD-103038 
Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. 


65 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Please send me ‘Light-for-Living— Outdoors’ 





Name 


Address 


ES i a 


OR RAGEAA SLE LEIOMIE TERT Geo PLP IIIA IN EEO a CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 








KAYE ~—World-famed star of stage & screen headlines the lavish 


C.N.E. Grandstand Spectacular every night at 8:00 p.m, with top entertainers, 
dancer t, Singers... climaxed by a gigantic fireworks display. 


ORDER YOUR TICKETS NOW. 
MAIL ORDER NOW OPEN—CLOSES AUGUST 16, 1958 


SWENSON THRILLCADE —/)c y drive erform suicide stunts with 


WORLD OF WOMEN ( ‘ooking schools, fashion shows 
in the neu Queen Elizabein building vith 1,350 seat theatre. 


Give-away home, music, flowers and the latest appliances 


and furnishings. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITS Wy 
Famed products fre om countries all over the world. 


W ORLD’S LARGEST AGRICULTURAL BUILDING — Canada’s prize- 


winning livestock, dairy products, poultry, fruit, grain and vege table 


Po % ! 
NATIONAL HORSE SHOW F By Gy 
Aug. 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 27 in the Coliseum. 


SPORTS GALORE —World Champion Aquatic stars, track and 
field meets—plus Canada’s Olympic training plan. Visit Canada’s Sports 
Hall of Fame and New Hockey Hall of Fame. 





on display... 
dog shou s, cal shows, 











MILE OF MIDWAY—-New rides, new shows, new games. es 
J ¢ : = —_ i . 
a To At 
FOOD PRODUCTS BUILDING —— VilA 
Centre of attraction for almost three million people. 
lia: 
ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE BAND ): ow 2 


OLD MACDONALD’S FARM —A « 
especially for children. 


ii 


splay of young farm animals 


INTERNATIONAL AIRSHOW — —_— Fe 
Breathtaking two hour show September 5 and 6 only. 


Visit this 350-acre wonderland of fun, fancy and excitement... 
join the 3,000,000 visitors who are expected at this year’s ““Ex’”’— 


world’s greatest and biggest annual exhibition! 


SeCANADIA 
NATIONALS 
EXHIBITION 


TORONTO * CANADA 


ons wednesclay this | 


AUG.20-SE PT. & 


Fred T. Walsh, President 
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To IBM and 10 the businessmen it serves, 
a better tomorrow is not a new concept. For 
more than 40 years, IBM and its products 
have helped business everywhere simplify 
its work and increase efficiency, resulting in 
greater productivity for better living. « To- 
day. IBM meets the challenge of a swiftly 
changing age with an intensive program 
of basic research and engineering develop- 
ment. In this way IBM maintains its tradi- 
tion of serving you, whatever your business, 


with the most advanced business machines. 


for better business in a better world 


IBM equipment 
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BIG savincs 


ON TWIN-BED ENSEMBLES 
during 





Keach ense mble consis 


sof4 pieces Headboard: sturdy steel frame 
Sealy 


box spring for properly balanced support. 


on easy-roll caster luxuriously comfortable, long-wearing 


mattres natehin 





EALY FASHIONAIRI Graceful, simple headboard 

ipholatered ic ushable urey plasti Lends itself so taste $ 95 
fully to practically any bedroom decor. Handsome wide 

triped damask tick with delicate snowflake design 

Special at $89.95 for each twin bed complete 


: 
J 

ada oh 

\ 
SEALY ELITt So easy to care for with its Boltaflex washable 


plastic headboard. And 


lesigr the lovely 


»amart with its exclusive Sealy Bolta-tuft 
ticking of the 
Jecorator-coordinated box spring 
vecial at $99.95 for h twin bed complete 


pattern duplicated on the 


mooth, comfortable mattress 


‘99” 





SEALY JAMESTOW N—Charmingly Early Americas 
with its maple-finish, wooden bookease-headboard 
smooth, button-free 1 and 


headboar« 


Fr. 


ton. Shidh panels 





colonial d 





119” 


aly MATTRESS COMPANY -- Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver. 


pretty 
onceal extra 
storage «pace. Special 1t $119.95 for each twin betl complet 








For the sake of argument 





BRUCE HUTCHISON 


INSISTS 


Were being ( leceivec | 


by the recession 


When I last ventured to utter a 
heresies in this space the Cana 
ian nation was nearing the peak 
of its greatest boom. My argument 
ven (or rather my impression, Tor 
rese things can never be measured 
demonstrated) was that th 


boom had done us a deal of harn 


well as a deal of good. | con 
tended with 


merity, that the boom had erod 


gnorance’s sua 


| softened and _ distorted — the 


Canadian pirit, temporar 


and asked what would hap 


pen to that spirit when the boom 


Well, the boom was soon ove! 
incredulous 

last autumn but we have 
hare yet begun to realize certain 
f 


other ict nore 


importar 


Why we're bewildered 

They are at once political, eco 
nomic and spiritual. In combina 
tion they mean that we are now 
living in a new system of society 
for which our collective mind, as 
distorted by the boom, ts by no 
neans prepared 

Therein—as the Canadian mood 
wings from excessive optimism to 


xcessive pessimism—will be found 


the true explanation of our present 
bewilderment. In short, we don't 
inderstand the system we now in 
habit and therefore haven't learned 
to manage il 

It is only a platitude, I agree, to 
say that we inhabit a new system 
Everybody knows that vaguely if 
, 


he is more than twenty years of 


ge and remembers what every 
generation is pleased to call the 
good old days But a general 
notion that things have changed 


falls far short of understanding 


ind shorter still of sound social 
nanagement 

The resulting confusion can be 
seen in every aspect of our nation 
ife and most vividly, of course 
because the politicians 
attempt to express the collective 
In accommodating themselves to 


a new system the politicians com 


1ISTORIAN BRUCE HUTCHISON IS 


MACLEAN’S 


monly use the language, catch 
words and mythology of the old, 
ften with 


vhich would 


derangement of 
peech make the 
builders of Babel sound as clear 
clipped ind factual a i CBC new 
report 

Thus we have a government 
tyling itself Conservative though 

is actually the most radical gov 
rnment in our history; a govern 
nent always extolling the virtues 
of free enterprise while interfering 
more in private business every day 
hampioning the sovereign powers 
of the provinces while concentrat 
ing ever more power in Ottawa 
and advocating the virtues of old 
while 


fashioned economy spend 


ng more money in peacetime than 


we ever spent in wartime 

We have an opposition styling 
itself Liberal but quite unrecogniz 
ible by that name as it has 
been defined 


always 
intellectually at sea 
ind often urging the very policies 
that it refused to follow in office 

We have 


praising the merits of competition 


private enterprisers 
but trying desperately to avoid it 


specially from foreigners: labor 
unions dedicated to the welfare of 
the working man but frequently 
injuring his real interests; and a 
public which has so long regarded 
an abnormal boom as a norm that 
it now regards a necessary read 
justment almost as a tragedy or 
iberration of nature 

Nevertheless, through this mud 
dle runs one clear vein of logic 
a social proposition on which vir 
tually the whole nation seems to 
agree. It is that the central gov 
rmment must somehow end the 


recession, restore full prosperity 


for everyone and assure an ever 
rising standard of life. No matter 
what is wrong, the government can 
mx it 

The Maritimes have uffered 
great disabilities under the eco 
nomic arrangements of Confedera 
tion; the national government must 
relieve them. Some other poor 
enough 
taxes; the federal government must 
continued on page 46 


provinces cannot collect 


subsidize 
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BY 


BEVERLEY BAXTER 


The private life of 


mv Southgate 


Once a year the Borough of South 
gate, which I have represented in 
parliament for twenty-three years 
holds an_ official Sabbath 


service in a selected local church 


civic 
The mace bearer in gown and 
leads the procession, 
followed by the newly elected may- 
or, then by his predecessor who 
has stepped down to deputy may 
or, after whom comes the lord 
lieutenant of the county followed 
by the member of parliament, and 
finally by the aldermen and the 
councilors together with the town 
clerk and the borough surveyor 

The mayors, like the years, 
come and go. Yet for the rest of 
thei they remember that 
glorious year of office, when each 
of them in turn was the first citi- 
zen of the borough. They give 
their services without financial re 
muneration, and only a tiny ex 


cocked hat 


lives 


pense account, but in that golden 
part of South 
for all time 


year they become 
gate’s story 

This lovely 
ful parks and little lakes was the 
south gate to London in the coach 
men built 


houses which 


borough of beauti 


when rich 
country 


ing days 
sumptuous 
have now museums and 
galleries and libraries. Technically 
Southgate is known as a dorm 
tory constituency, meaning that 
the men travel by underground or 
car to the City for their work, and 
come back to sleep in Southgate 


become 


The spirit of Southgate 


Then is my constituency just a 
suburb lost in the 
called 
The answer is 
gate is as individualistic as Quebec 
or Toronto. Take for example that 
Sunday in the Hitler war when 
the Germans, who had occupied 
France, decided to hold a victory 
demonstration in Paris at the Arc 
de Triomphe in the presence ol 
French crowds. Everything was 
arranged to show that the Nazis 


gigantic com 


Greater London? 


not at all! South 


munity 


were conquerors but friends, pro- 
viding that France was willing to 
bow to the German yoke 

The ceremony was to be at noon 
but at eleven a young RAF pilot 


from Southgate had an idea. With 
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Baxter’s London: /ris home’s in St. 
John’s Wood; his constituency’s at 


Southeate; he sits at Westminster 


without permission he took off 
in a fighter plane, roared 
the Channel, then swooping over 
the Champs Elysées he dropped a 
French Tricolor at the base of the 
Arc de Triomphe, to the fury and 
dismay of the assembled Germans 
To the French with their 
of drama and 
incident that 
flame of 


when 


Oo 


across 


sense 

history it was an 
helped to light the 
resistance at a moment 
defeat and disaster seemed 
almost to have broken the nation’s 
spirit 

But what has all this to do with 
Southgate and its annual civic 
church service? The answer is that 
my constituency has its Own way 
of doing things and, therefore, this 
year it broke with tradition and 
elected a woman to be its mayor 
for the coming year. Perhaps | 
should explain that there is no 
electoral contest for the mayoralty 
The choice is made by members 
of the local council. 

Part of the significance of the 
election of Alderman Mrs. Ruth 
Winston to the rank of the first 
citizen of the borough lies in the 
fact that she is the daughter of the 
local rabbi. continued on page 42 
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“Suppose | hadn’t been saved...” 
® Tells How $1.75 a Month 


» Doubles Insurance Protection 






companion was able to 
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keep me afloat until help came. 


“Two summers ago, during a fishing trip, a sudden squall 


swamped our boat. I was knocked unconscious, but my 


“This narrow escape drove home to me the value of my $10,000 


Confederation Life policy. For $1.75 a month, I had added an Accidental 


Death and Dismemberment Clause. Had I not been saved, Confederation 


would have paid my wife twice the face value of the policy 


of $10,000. 


$20,000 instead 


“I’m told that 10% of all deaths are accidental. And while | know insurance 


can’t prevent accidents, it does provide financial protection for my family and 


complete peace of mind for me.” 


A $10,000 Confederation Policy with Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment Benefit Pays: 


$10,000 if you die from natural causes. 
$20,000 if you die by accident. 


$30,000 if you die by accident while a passenger in ‘a commercial 


Liberal cash payments for non-fatal dismemberment accidents and 


bus, taxi, street car, train, ship or commercial aircraft, or in a fire 
in a hotel, theatre, school or government building. 


PROTECT THE ONES YOU LOVE, CONSULT 


Conje 


deration 


ASSOCIATION 


Send for Free Folder describing the New 


Life 


Accidental Death and Dismemberment Benefit 


Dismemberment Benefit. 


NAME. .ccccccceccccccceses 
ee Oe 
ee pe pS ee 
MY BIRTH DATE...........- 


Confederation Life Association, 
321 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5. 


(Please Print) 


Please send me your Free Folder describing the New Accidental Death and 








AT HIGHER HEAT OF MODERN HIGHWAY PACE 


Only rayon cord tires actually grow stronger as tire heat builds 
ip at modern highway speeds. Independent tests prove these 
further bonuses too: easier steering control, quieter ride, terrific 
impact resistance, and more safe mileage. No wonder rayon cord 
tires are specified for every make of 1958 car. Next time you 
buy, get premium safety at no premium in price. Insist on rayon 
Hi-Test cord tires. 


Ride on Rayon 


WORLD’S LEADING TIRE CORD 
' ther ens ‘ aelione every make of new car! Move safe mileage tests prove new rayon cord tires give up to 26% 


—-- 1 tread life! It’s the cord designed to t: 
American Rayon Institute, Inc., 350 Fifth Aven New York retreads and insure n 


high-road temperatures, mort 
Me, a 
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This is young Duff Roblin getting the news that he’s now Canada’s 


youngest provincial premier. Once his future looked hopeless: he 


was a leader without a party, too shy for backslapping politics, 


plagued by an ancient scandal’s shadow. Now Eric Hutton describes 


A one-man conquest of Manitoba 


W ren the voters of Manitoba defeated the last 
Liberal regime on the Canadian mainland and 
elected the province’s first Conservative govern- 
ment in forty-three years, even Winnipeg papers 
On that June 
16 the headlines were being hogged by livelier 


” 


described the campaign as “quiet. 


reports of less worthy activities ascribed to poli- 
ticians in Quebec, British Columbia and even 
Washington, D.C. Public excitement was tem- 
pered, too, by the fact that Canadians expect Con- 
servatives to win elections these days, and the 
party led by Duff Roblin had emerged with only 
a minority government. 

Actually, what happened in Manitoba adds up 
to one of the most spectacular events in recent 
Canadian political history. The Roblin success 
story has a plot with soap-opera overtones. 

It concerns a shy young bachelor car-salesman 
who talked himself into a mission: first, to over- 
come his natural reticence and convert himself 
into crusading politician. Next, to re-create almost 
literally single-handed and then prod to victory 
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the vestige of a political party which for longer 
than his own lifetime had never come close to 
winning an election—or even seriously trying to 
win one in more recent years. 

The plot is considerably thickened by the fact 
that the young man’s titled grandfather had been 
the most colorful and dominating political leader 
Manitoba ever produced, and that his government 
had been snuffed out, two years before his grand- 
son was born, by a blazing scandal involving near- 
ly a million dollars of graft in the building of 
Manitoba’s grandiose new parliament buildings. 
Sir Rodmond Roblin had been absolved of per- 
sonal implication, but the disgrace seemed to 
have sentenced the Conservative party to a per- 
petual minor role in Manitoba politics. Young 
Roblin’s mission was to commute this sentence. 

There are sub-plots, too. Some Manitobans are 
convinced that at the age of eight Duff Roblin 
paused in a game of hopscotch and solemnly told 
a playmate, “One day I am going to be premier of 
Manitoba.” Many more believe that Grandfather 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 









lf Canada has an “angry old man” 
of letters, his name must 

be Arthur Reginald Marsden Lower. 
This distinguished and 

always controversial historian, 

who is 69 this month, 

gained international renown 

twelve years ago when he published 
Colony to Nation: A History 

of Canada—by all odds the liveliest 
and most penetrating work 

of its kind. In a country often 
absurdly sensitive to 

criticism, his sharp and brilliant 
pen has been busy for forty 

years both puncturing our 
pomposities and sketching a clear 
route-map for the future. 

Now, from his Kingston seat as 
Douglas professor of 

Canadian History at Queens 
University, Dr. Lower has turned 
his private spotlight on 

the social structure of his nation. 
The result is a major work, 

entitled Canadians in the Making, 
to be published this fall 

by Longmans, Green. With unmellowed 
aggression he rips into our 

coziest myths and our most hallowed 
traditions, giving us—perhaps 

for the first time—a true glimpse 

of how the Canadian grew to 

be what he is today. The following 
excerpts are taken from his 

new book; a second article will be 


presented in a later issue. 








Are we really a second-rate people ? 


BY A.R.M. LOWER 


ie. gta 
ae We i 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WALTER CURTIN 
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DURING THE LAST century. the millions of im- 
migrants Canada has taken in are just about 
equal in number to the millions of emigrants. 
This has been a country of nomads (and it is 
hard to see how a society of much worth can 
arise among nomads). who pitch their tents 
here for a generation or two and then move on 
to greener fields. To this aspect of migration 
Canadian statesmanship. past and present. has 
been almost totally blind. 

It has tended to be the more able. and 
especially the spontaneous, the extroverts, “the 
up-and-coming” who have gone to the United 
States. Its possible to predict fairly accurate- 
ly which members of a given group of young 
people will end up “in the States.” Canada has 
retained the withdrawn people, the sedate. 
and those with the least energy and ability. 

What this century-old export of brains and 
energy has done to our society cannot be esti- 
mated, but it would seem that it has been one 
of the large factors in keeping it in that state 
of low-water which has always been the object 
of the Yankee’s good-natured scorn. The diffh- 
culties of nature have been great in Canada 
and they have led to its having had to get 
along with people who would put up with 
them, which, given the ease with which one 
can always go somewhere else. have been the 
passive and the acquiescent. There is no reason 
to think that the new immigrants are different 
from the old in these respects 

Ii would be overstatement to say that Can- 
ada consists entirely of second-rate people. but 
by no means overstatement to say that it has 


never been oversupplied with first. 


4 PLAN MADE FOR YORK in 1789. before it 
was chosen as the capital. provided a public 
square, with eight principal streets leading off 


it, each ninety-six feet wide. This plan, which 


would have given the metropolis of Toronto 
streets as wide as those enjoyed by most Amer- 
ican towns. disappeared. to be replaced by a 
dismal rectangular cluttering: it was consider- 
ed too ambitious. 

In 1818. provision was made for a broad 
promenade along the whole water front. The 
trustees of the scheme were John Beverley 
Robinson. William Allen and other leading 
citizens. “The trustees failed to hold and 
(eventually) the railways succeeded in acquir- 
ing.” 

In 1852, a plan was made for a “Road or 
Esplanade 100 feet wide. along Toronto’s har- 
bor front.” “This design seems too ornamen- 
tal” is scrawled across the face of the plan. 
Nothing was done about it and it was at this 
period that “the railways succeeded in acquir- 
ing.” 

In 1911, the city boggled the plan for drives 
and boulevards along the Humber. In 1955, 
it was busily filling up its remaining ravines. 

Thus a site which originally had many assets 
of natural beauty was turned into a_ vast 
sprawling mass of self-strangulation. with little 
distinctive about it but its noise. And hardly 
a man among its “up and coming” citizens 
who would not call this century and three 


quarters of narrow-mindedness “progress.” 


ALL OVER CANADA, we have plenty of 20th cen- 


tury sé hools filled with 19th century teachers. 


WHEN POOR JOHN RICHARDSON, a Canadian 
who had actually written a book. came back 
home in the 1840s, he carried with him hopes 
that his production might make some appeal 
to his countrymen. “I actually obtained.” he 
says, “among a population exceeding a million 
of persons, not less than two hundred and fifty 


subscribers ... “Not more than one twen- 


tieth of the Canadian people were aware of the 
existence of the book. and of that twentieth 
not one third cared a straw whether the author 
was a Canadian or a Turk.” 

We may comfort Major Richardson. in 
whatever Elysium he may be resting, by as- 
suring him that he would not find things im- 
pressively changed if he were to return to his 
native country today. There was no national 
pride in English Canada in 1847 and, except 
in limited circles, there is not much more 


today. 


MONTREAL FROM THE FIRST was frontier and 
self-willed. It was the “jumping-off point” for 
the pays d’en haut, the starting point of the 
canoe route that built Canada. As befitted a 
frontier town, until well down in its history. 
it was crude and rude and dirty, as some 


would say it still is. 


THE STURDY YEOMAN no sooner emerged in 
Canada than he began to change into some 
thing else. By modern times he seems to have 
become either the owner of a machine shop 
for extracting food values from the soil. a man 
chained to a herd of cows and the city dairies 
a fairly large-scale capitalist, with a capitalist’s 
attitude toward the land—the land as a fac 
tory or at the other end of the scale. a poor 
white skulking on the margins of the better 
farming districts. Or it would be fairer to 
say he is becoming such things. for there are 
still sturdy farmers left. and there will be until 


they are submerged by city values. 


THE COLLAPSE of the Prohibition movement 
supplies a conspicuous example of the way in 


which our society “matured,” “lost its zeal,” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 35 
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Contented fishermer itch th nset o Dogtooth Lake As the outboards at the jetty suggest, this scene is growing rare. 


Why Lake of the Woods couldn’t stay lost 


Its muskies. weigh fifty pounds. 
Almost every hunter takes a deer. 
Its blue-green beauty spellbinds sightseers. 


New thousands find it every year—and for a few this means the end of a private paradise 


By Robert Collins 


, is a lonely vastness of lak« id evergreen yround in North America. Thousands of fisher- 
forest where life could be simple nd sweet men swear by its waters and particularly its 
that disturbs the daydreams of city peopl forty- and fifty-oound muskellunge. Each au 
verywher You may have had the vision your tumn some three thousand hunters converge on 
ev ertainly, if youd ever been set down in th< the Kenora woods and about seventy percent 
Lake of the Woods country, you'd have been take home a deer. Each winter air-borne shot 
face to face with it. You still would be, tor that un-toting hunters, usually wealthy Americans 
matter, in every iy but one. The breath-catch skim above the lake ice, risking their necks for 
beauty of this lakeland is as impelling as it the dubious thrill of killing timber wolves, which 
ver was, but fame, the family car and the out carry a_twenty-five-dollar-a-head bounty In 
board motor have shattered the solitude that 1956-57 more than three hundred wolves were 
once you would have shared only with whistlin hot At least one plane crashed but its occu 
vans, great white pelican nd few of the ints survived 
lappiest people anywhere loday these people Yet even with sportsmen sometimes stepping on 
iren't quite as happy as they were The lake's each other’s heels, to the casual visitor this lonely 
vetting sort of crowded,” one of them says blue-green ftand seems anything but crowded 
His complaint is only comparatively true. Last he lake proper and the region cover roughly 
summer twelve hundred pleasure boats chugged ten thousand square miles yet contain fewel 
into Lake of the Woods through the Cyclone people than Kitchener, Moose Jaw or Oshawa 
Island Canadian customs point alone And Lake of the Woods is in the geographical centre 
every fifteen miles or so along the shore are of Canada. Thousands of cross-country moto! 
camps that didn’t exist a decade ago. To tourists ists and CPR passengers brush its perimeter at 
this is probably the happiest hunting and fishing Kenora every yeal \ir continued on page 44 
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“What woman today would 
be so forthrightly feminine 
as to wear such clothes?” 
asks Karsh of this Notman 
study made in 1900. He 
calls her “the most beautiful 
woman in Notman’s group.” 
Karsh doesn’t think Notman 
would approve his own 
study of Anita Ekberg, 
(below). 





A MACLEAN’S ALBUM BY WILLIAM NOTMAN AND YOUSUF KARSH 





<fh B CU, 
& No In the gallery of famous beauties on the next six pages Yousuf Karsh 
a Y OF - 
~~ 
y compares the most glamorous women he has photographed with the 
* ae ee pays ; 
2 a mid-nineteenth century models of William Notman—and rediscovers 
— ~y 
, : . 
? ~~ a subtle allure most modern women have lost. Do you agree with him? 
“y a) ~ ~ 
oO’. 
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art of being attractive was 


Portraits above are ninety years old. 


“Did Notman’s beauties fret at being fragile ornaments? 


gloried in it! 


at left reminds Karsh of one of his own portraits. 


Glamorous lady on right, he says, was Ekberg of her day (1893). 



































BY YOUSUF KARSH 


Recently, Maclean’s helped McGill Uni 
versity obtain a treasury of early Cana- 
dian photographs by William Notman, 
whose work predates my own by almost 
a century. One of the first really great 
photographers, the versatile Notman was 
nowhere more successful than in his por- 
traits of nineteenth-century women. With 
this in mind the editors of Maclean’s asked 
me to examine a selection of Notman 
beauties, compare them with my own, and 
decide whether it is easier to photograph 
women today, whether women have be- 
come more beautiful with the passing of 
the years, and whether or not beauty 
changes over the decades. 

First of all, I was instantly taken by a 
longing to have photographed these same 
women. To explain why they should affect 
me so, when my own subjects include 
many of the most beautiful and sought- 
after women of our age, is both difficult 
and a little embarrassing. 

Certainly, from a technical standpoint, 
I don’t feel 1 should obtain a truer like- 
ness than did Notman. His equipment was 
crude and slow compared with mine, his 
subjects probably had to take poses they 
could hold for agonizingly long times. But 
knowing what a craftsman Notman was 
—and having eyes of my own—lI am sure 
these portraits do full justice to their fair 
subjects. 

Nor am I so enamored of The Past that 
I see it all through a rose-colored filter 
One of Notman’s previously published 
portraits still gives me nightmares. It 
shows a mountain of funereal clothing 
(which looks to me as if it hides a loaded 
cannon) topped by an allegedly female face 
bearing a travesty of a smile which says 
quite plainly, “Treat me like a mere wom- 
an—if you dare!” 

No, my main reason for wanting to 
photograph these eleven contemporaries 
of Queen Victoria is that they were beau- 
tiful in a timeless way that most North 
American women have, alas, forgotten— 
that is, in the full, rich meaning of the 
word “woman.” Their faces are no more 
attractive than the faces of today’s women, 
and their figures, I suspect, are not so good, 
although in the younger ones there is a 
nubile grace which our teen-agers often 
lack. But in the sureness of their place 
in the order of things there is no compari- 
son. Emancipation, the right to vote, the 
right to stand up and tell men where to 
get off, may have satisfied women’s egos 
but it certainly has done nothing for theit 
femininity. 

[To these women of Notman’s day the 
art of being attractive was a quiet thing, 
and a desirable end in itself—not a time- 
consuming business to be worked over 
only for a social gathering or a trip to the 
photographer’s. From Notman’s subjects 
1 get a hint of what must have delighted 
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him—the faint, deliciously personal per- 
fume, the natural demureness in the pres- 
ence of a male, the tinkling laughter and 
ear-caressing speech, the man-shattering 
tendency to blush. 

Did they fret at being lovely, fragile 
ornaments in a drab world fashioned by 
and for the ruder sex? Not at all—they 
loried in it. Would that I could meet 
more like them! 

lake the gorgeous specimen in the mag- 
nificent feathered creation on the opening 
page of this album. What North Ameri- 
can woman would be so forthrightly fem- 
inine as to wear such clothes today? Even 
the hat has become such a frivolous item 
in women’s wardrobes that I can use it 
legitimately only rarely—as in portraying 
Lily Dache or Hedda Hopper. 

Outside of the fact that our women 
seem unsure about being themselves, even 
though outwardly they are far more as- 
sured than ever before, how does beauty 
in our day stack up against Notman’s? 
Notman’s women look lovely to me: How 
would mine look to him? 

| have come to the conclusion that 
Keats’ assertion that “A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever” could hardly be more 


untrue. “Beauty is in the eye of the be- 
holder,” is far more apt, if you add, “and 
it changes from day to day.” Looking at 


Notman’s women, however, I should say 
that as far as hair styles and over-all 
beauty go, we have come almost a full 
circle. All of them look astonishingly 
modern to me, far more modern, say, than 
coiffures and general beauty of even twen- 
ty years ago, aS anyone Can see by check- 
ing some of the old films on TV. The 
only one who sticks out is the pensive 
maid in bangs, at the right. Whether the 
bangs make the clothes seem too elabor- 
ate, or vice versa, | can’t decide. Perhaps 
Notman wanted to make her look older, 
as I did with my portrait of Barbara Ann 
Scott (page 21). In trying to tone down 
the childlike candor of both pairs of eyes, 
my own use of a background of old Bel- 
gian lace was, I feel, a bit more success- 
ful than Notman’s distractions. 

The four ladies in the conventional 
matronly poses on the left are, I suspect, 
closer to the average of Notman’s day 
than the others. The lower two affect me 
far more than the upper ones. The dark 
lady in the superb satiny dress reminds 
me very much of Alia Rauf, twenty-one 
year-old daughter of India’s High Com- 
missioner to Canada, who is the most 
recent of my own collection. Both have 
a sense of what is most unique about 
them, a quiet confidence which is the secret 
of great charm. I cannot conceive of the 
day when either of these will be consider- 
ed less than very beautiful. 

The lady in white with the huge boa 
about her shoulders represents an extreme 
to me, as I imagine she did to Notman. 
She seems uncomfortable, not only in the 
pose but in her own estimation. She is as 
much an enigma to me as Anita Ekberg 
would be to Notman. How can anyone 


Continued on next page 
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Karsh thinks all Notman’s ladies look surprisingly 
modern except this one, who is dated. He compares 
his own portrait of Barbara Ann Scott (page 21). 


her 





with 














Have women forgotten how to be beautiful? 
continved 


think about grace of soul and voice when 
confronted by such an overpowering 
physical exterior? She represents glamour, 
I should say, rather than beauty. Perhaps 
that is what the lady in the white boa 
represented to Notman 

There is a constant beauty which is un- 
iffected by changes in fashion or taste. 


Victorian fad of imitating 


well-known works of art and 


tage personalities is shown Several portraits in each group prove this 
here. Karsh savs this girl beyond a doubt, I believe. One of the 
ying to be a Tennyson heroine problems I have to face in judging Not- 


man’s group, however, is that peculiar fad 
of his age: portraits were often expected 
to be not only fine likenesses of their sub- 
jects but of well-known art works or stage 
personalities as well. The most beautiful 
woman in Notman’s group—the one in the 
glorious hat—is vaguely reminiscent of sev- 
eral Rembrandts, including a self-portrait 
of the artist. The girl in the cowl (lower 
left)—-possibly Dante’s Beatrice. The love- 
sick, triste young maid by the doorway 
(upper left), an excellent study by the way, 
reminds me of a Tennyson heroine. The 
others may ‘all be imitating well-known 
poses of stage folk of the day For the 
peace of mind of the beauty in bangs, on 


the previous page, I sincerely hope so. 








This little girl, says Karsh, “has more 
Pose, similar to one on opposite page nt as successful, according to Karsh, iwareness of her womanliness 
sitter didn’t take it seriously than many of our grown-up women today.” 


Though I find this practice degrading 
to the art of photography—which should 
not have to imitate any other medium—it 
does not really change matters so far as 
beauty is concerned. Beauty is ageless, 
and beautiful women-—not politics, war or 
self-preservation are what make the 
world go round 

Many people think that lopping off 
“woman’s crowning glory” to sensible 
lengths has somehow dimmed her total 
beauty. I think they could take heart from 
these beauties of both ages. I have always 


Girl in a cowl, photographed 
in 189), is a dead ringer 
for Dant Beatrice 


maintained that whether hair should be 
short or long depends on the face and age 
of the woman in question 

What could be more enchanting, for 
example, than the sweet disorder of the 
curls on this Greek goddess of Notman’s, 
on the right, as she gazes enraptured into 
the distance? The youngster to the left 
has a similar coiffure, but the effect is 
totally different, partly because this one 
has not taken her pose as seriously: as 
the former. j 





Continued on next page 
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Karsh found this Notman 
portrait “enchanting” and 
believes it far more 
successful than similar pose 
on the far left. 








and the 
Notman. 


beauties of our era” 


y to impress 


1e truly great 
one most 


Ingrid Bergman, “one of t 
like 


Princess Grace of Monaco kept her hair in pin 
curls until a few seconds before this photo. 


** These Karsh portraits would be 


Notman favorites (says Karsh) .. . 


- « - but this one ¥ would disturb him 
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Alia Rauf, daughter of India’s High Commissioner to 
Canada, will never lose her beauty, says Karsh 


Karsh thinks Notman would find this study of Joan 
Crawford a little bit too brazen. 
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Karsh used old Belgian lace to “tone down the child-like 


candor” in Barbara Ann Scott's eyes 


Have women forgotten how to be beautiful? 


Continued 


Long tresses are useful for partially 
masking fresh young faces. The wistful, 
knowing Aphrodite of fourteen or so, 
peeking at me from a dingy doorway while 
1 was photographing some urchins on 
Quebec City’s narrow Sous-le-Cap street, 
had lovely long hair which I should like 
to have tried in various ways. But this 
might have made her self-conscious, so | 
had to be content with this quick snap- 
shot 

In-her way, this little French-Canadian 
beauty was as serene as Ingrid Bergman, 
one of the truly great beauties of our era 
It is hard to believe when I look at her 
here that only a few months afterwards 
she would renounce all that most women 
hold dear for what has since proved a 
very transient happiness. 

Comparing my collection of beauties 
with Notman’s, therefore, and allowing for 
the differences in viewpoint, I should say 
Notman would be most taken by Ingrid 
Bergman, Princess Grace and Alia Rauf, 


An unknown Quebec girl in her early teens unconsciously posed 
for this memorable Karsh portrait. 











in that order. Princess Grace’s rare charm would not agree. He would think her a it should be thought I was henpecked! 

and loveliness might have eluded him if he little brazen, I’m afraid. I am not suggesting that our women 
had seen her as I first saw her—with her For Notman obviously preferred his should go in for extravagant fripperies or 

hair in pin-curls. Unconcerned, however, women as his contemporaries preferred allow themselves to be dominated com- 

she went about her business till I asked them: to be completely feminine. He pletely by men. The world has become 

her to go before my lights. Then quickly would, I think, have admired the women too complicated for that. But a little more 

removing the pins, she brushed out her of Latin America today, who often seem thought toward accenting the differences 

hair with a few strong strokes. I have overdressed to those who have forgotten between themselves and the male sex, 

never seen anything so fresh, so startling! that concealment adds allure instead of slavishly imitating men’s dress 

It was like a cool breeze I once asked a rich Cuban why he would and other habits, would do a world of good 

Joan Crawford, I think, would disturb not let his wife appear in public unless for the egos and happiness of both sexes 

Notman and his contemporaries for some- she was covered from instep to throat. “If Already, as I have said, these Notman 

. what the same reason as Anita Ekberg. I have a fine painting,” he asked with a portraits are beginning to look modern 
When I took this she had but recently smile, “do I hang it outside for all to again. In the grand, fascinating cycle, 
so overcome her cheesecake beginnings as gaze at?” perhaps women like these true charmers 

to win a coveted Oscar. This pose fairly It was in Cuba that I walked beside an of grandmother’s day will again become 

demands that all respect her new status. intelligent, well-educated woman who was fashionable. Then, with what our women 

She wrote me to say it was one of her most burdened down with parcels. She would already know about everything else, what 


beautiful portraits, but I suspect Notman not let me carry a single one, however, lest chance will there be for mere males? * 
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How to el rich the crazy way... 
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COPS CONTROL CROWDS when Honest Ed offers “morning specials Up to 7,000 have queued up on Toronto’s Bloor Street for everything from carriages to bloomers. 


SELF-SERVE SYSTEM from orange- 
crate counters keeps prices down. Entertainment § 
has included an all-night radio show and ® 

‘The Wilderness Girl” with three Husky dogs. 
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HONEST ED MIRVISH started 
with a dress shop in an old house. This fall 
he’ll open a $400,000 extension 





but the floors, he says, will still be crooked. 





» @ 
ture over the door is that of the boss. Others, 
who are not so gullible, think he is a queer 
old man with a skull cap, bifocals and a 
beard. ; The more cynical customers think he 
z | is a sort of carnival barker with a flashy 
Mu ’ i aan 4 , suit and a brassy voice.” 
rs i $ i } j De, [ { In common with the rest of the staff Mrs. 
: , . 4 Mackenzie is uncommunicative when ques- 
tioned by clients about Honest Ed’s looks and 
temperament. She knows that the role of 
mystery man is a smali but important part 
> poses as a rascal and a drunk of her employer's policy. 
It’s a policy that enables Honest Ed to sell 
» insults his customers and opens hours late furniture, clothing, appliances, cameras, ra- 
dios, toys, hardware, sports equipment, china, 
: , . confectionery, candy, tobacco and scores of 
> insists on cash and sneers at refunds other items, including an occasional sack of 
potatoes or fifty-pound bag of fertilizer, for 
Sounds insane? He outsells every discount house in Canada between one third and two thirds of the 
r usual price. Although Honest Ed is only one 
of thousands of Canadian discount dealers, he 
is probably the most successful. 
‘ A tew weeks ago at Honest Ed’s you could 
By McKenzie Porter buy a $29.99 man’s suit for $8.88; a pair of 
$5.95 men’s pants for $1.51; a lady’s $6.95 
cardigan for $2.99; a $39.95 camera for 
$29.95; a $3.95 deck chair for $1.51; a $15.95 
" golf bag for $5.49; a $2.99 carton of cigar 
S tarting from scratch ten years ago, a self- quaking under the tread of up to seven thou- ettes for $2.77; and hundreds of other items 
effacing Toronto shopkeeper who calls him- sand customers daily, it consists of four ram- at similar discounts. 
self Honest Ed has built up the sales of his shackle houses knocked together, painted Bargains like these are offered in an atmos- 
cut-price department store to roughly four white, and decked with gaudy lights, gross phere of robust comedy. His technique was 
million dollars a year. His turnover, per caricatures and ribald slogans. epitomized six years ago when he offered 
square foot of trading space, is twice the One of the outside posters screams: Come for sale, at nine cents a pair, twenty thou- 
Canadian retail average. And he has achieved This Way You Lucky People. Another yells: sand pairs of red flannel bloomers. They were 
this success by breaking some of the most We Open Late Because Our Staff Sleeps In. discovered in the basement of an old Toronto 
sacred conventions of commercial enterprise A third bawls: Honest Ed Has A Kind Face warehouse which was being demolished; their 
While other tradesmen aspire to a reputation The Kind You Want To Throw Rocks At. design suggested that they had been lying 
for sanity, rectitude and sobriety, Honest Ed Just inside the main entrance is a huge blown- around since the relief of Mafeking. Out- 
carefully fosters the rumor that he is a nut, up photograph of a skidrow bum who is side his store Ed clipped to a long clothes- 
a rascal and a drunk. Even the trade name baring his rotting teeth in a yack of crazy line a fluttering array of the most ample sam- 
Honest Ed was chosen because it conveys a laughter. Below this stunning portrait is the ples, each pair inscribed across the seat, in 
hint of the charlatan announcement: Honest Ed Welcomes You bold white paint, with a sales message. Per- 
Honest Ed’s emporium at Bathurst and As they recover from the shock of the suaded by illustrated posters that the bloom- 
Bloor Streets in a shabby, teeming, polyglot picture many customers try to guess who ers could be slipped over a pair of Ed’s thirty- 
quarter of Toronto, looks like the backdrop Honest Ed is, and what he is like. Mrs. Peari five-cent “leopard skin” nylon panties, to 
for a vaudeville skit on the manners and mor- Mackenzie, the senior saies clerk, divides the serve aS winter snuggies, hordes of giggling 
als of bargain hunters. Bursting with mer- speculators into three groups. “Some of women snapped up the lot in three days 
chandise, throbbing to canned music, and them,” she says, “really believe that the pic- With equal zest continued on page 32 
BARGAINS, however large, must be carried. 
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SELF-SERVE SYSTEM from orange 

crate counters keeps prices down. Entertainment 
has included an all-night radio show and 

The Wilderness Girl” with three Husky dogs. 
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Honest Ed 


> poses as a rascal and a drunk 














> insults his customers and opens hours late 


> insists on cash and sneers at refunds 


Sounds insane? He outsells every discount house in Canada 


By McKenzie Porter 


. 
Sarting from scratch ten years ago, a self- 
effacing Toronto shopkeeper who calls him- 
self Honest Ed has built up the sales of his 
cut-price department store to roughly four 
million dollars a year. His turnover, per 
square foot of trading space, is twice the 
Canadian retail average. And he has achieved 
this success by breaking some of the most 
sacred conventions of commercial. enterprise. 
While other tradesmen aspire to a.reputation 
for sanity, rectitude and sobriety, Honest Ed 
carefully fosters the rumor that he is a nut, 
a rascal and a drunk. Even the trade name 
Honest Ed was chosen because it conveys a 
hint of the charlatan. 

Honest Ed’s emporium at Bathurst and 
Bloor Streets in a shabby, teeming, polyglot 
quarter of Toronto, looks like the backdrop 
for a vaudeville skit on the manners and mor- 
als of bargain hunters. Bursting with mer- 
chandise, throbbing to canned music, and 
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quaking under the tread of up to seven thou- 
sand customers daily, it consists of four ram- 
shackle houses knocked together, painted 
white, and decked with gaudy lights, gross 
caricatures and ribald slogans 

One of the outside posters screams: Come 
This Way You Lucky People. Another yells: 
We Open Late Because Our Staff Sleeps In. 
A third bawls: Honest Ed Has A Kind Face 
—The Kind You Want To Throw Rocks At. 
Just inside the main entrance is a huge blown- 
up photograph of a skidrow bum who is 
baring his rotting teeth in a yack of crazy 
laughter. Below this stunning portrait is the 
announcement: Honest Ed Welcomes You 

As they recover from the shock of the 
picture many customers try to guess who 
Honest Ed is, and what he is like. Mrs. Pearl 
Mackenzie, the senior sales clerk, divides the 
speculators into three groups. “Some of 
them,” she says, “really believe that the pic- 
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HONEST ED MIRVISH started 
with a dress shop in an old house. This fall 
he'll open a $400,000 extension - 

but the floors, he says, will still be crooked. 





ture over the door is that of the boss. Others, 
who are not so gullible, think he is a queer 
old man with a skull cap, bifocals and a 
beard. The more cynical customers think he 
is a sort of carnival barker with a flashy 
suit and a brassy voice.” 

In common with the rest of the staff Mrs. 
Mackenzie is uncommunicative when ques- 
tioned by clients about Honest Ed’s looks and 
temperament. She knows that the role of 
mystery man is a small but important part 
of her employer's policy. 

It’s a policy that enables Honest Ed to sell 
furniture, clothing, appliances, cameras, ra- 
dios, toys, hardware, sports equipment, china, 
confectionery, candy, tobacco and scores of 
other items, including an occasional sack of 
potatoes or fifty-pound bag of fertilizer, for 
between one third and two thirds of the 
usual price. Although Honest Ed is only one 
of thousands of Canadian discount dealers, he 
is probably the most successful. 

A few weeks ago at Honest Ed’s you could 
buy a $29.99 man’s suit for $8.88; a pair of 
$5.95 men’s pants for $1.51; a lady’s $6.95 
cardigan for $2.99; a $39.95 camera for 
$29.95; a $3.95 deck chair for $1.51; a $15.95 
golf bag for $5.49; a $2.99 carton of cigar- 
ettes for $2.77; and hundreds of other items 
at similar discounts. 

Bargains like these are offered in an atmos- 
phere of robust comedy. His technique was 
epitomized six years ago when he offered 
for sale, at nine cents a pair, twenty thou 
sand pairs of red flannel bloomers. They were 
discovered in the basement of an old Toronto 
warehouse which was being demolished; their 
design suggested that they had been lying 
around since the relief of Mafeking. Out- 
side his store Ed clipped to a long clothes- 
line a fluttering array of the most ample sam- 
ples, each pair inscribed across the seat, in 
bold white paint, with a sales message. Per- 
suaded by illustrated posters that the bloom- 
ers could be slipped over a pair of Ed’s thirty 
five-cent “leopard skin” nylon panties, to 
serve as winter snuggies, hordes of giggling 
women snapped up the lot in three days 

With equal zest continued on page 32 
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of our 


seabird 


(72 


Hundreds of 
thousands of them are 
being killed 
Is oil wastes needlessly 


cumped by ships. 


\ distinguished Canadian 


naturalist tells 


what we must do to step 


one of the most 


devastating massacres of 


wildlife in history 
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This special painting by the celebrated young bird artist, Fenwick Lansdowne, shows an oil-fouled Atlantic Murre. 





“Man is the filthiest animal that has ever trod the 


face of the earth.”” JAMES FISHER, 


In a generally enlightened age of intelligent wild- 
life management, nature protection and increasingly 
wise use of resources, mid-twentieth-century man 
is committing one of the most devastating mas- 
sacres of wild.creatures in history. 

Hundreds of thousands of Atlantic seabirds are 
being slaughtered needlessly by the dumping of oil 
and oily substances from ocean-going ships 

Each bird that dies is dreadful testament to the 
colossal insensitivity that man so often displays 
toward his environment. It has been said that with 
each such act of senseless and careless killing of 
his fellow creatures, man loses part of his human- 
ity. Pollution by oil is graphic illustration of the 
worst in human callousness and indifference. It 
reflects, perhaps, a regrettable diminution in latter- 
day spiritual and moral values. 


BY JOHN A. LIVINGSTON 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AUDUBON 


ILLUSTRATED BY FENWICK LANSDOWNE 


SOCIETY OF CANADA 


This modern horror can find its only parallel 
in the notorious annihilation of the passenger pig- 
eon or the Eskimo curlew in the last century. 
Authorities on both sides of the ocean are record- 
ing alarming drops in seabird populations every 
winter 

Oiling of the seas dates back no further than 
the advent of oil-burning and oil-carrying ships— 
perhaps thirty-five years. Modern ships customar- 
ily discharge engine wastes and flush bunker tanks 
at regular intervals. The expedient, wholly in- 
excusable and unnecessary practice has been to 
dispose of this lethal refuse on the surface of the 
sea. 

Drifting oil is doom to seabirds. The merest 
drop of oil on a bird’s body mats its feathers, de- 
stroys their insulation, brings almost certain death 
by exposure or starvation. A very few gallons of 
oil can destroy thousands of birds. 

Along the forbidding coast of Newfoundland’s 
bleakly beautiful Cape continued on page 30 
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A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK BY FRANK CROFT 


Do you remember Coué’s magic words? 








| Dogs by day, iw even way, I'm gfting, Satter eile Cee 


Today they’re a mellow joke. But for a few frenzied months in 1923 they were 


chanted like a litany by millions, and this goateed druggist was the prophet of do-it-yourself salvation for everybody 


I. is unlikely that anyone in his late forties, or 
older, can today hear the words “day by day” 
spoken without hearing a little bell tinkle far 
back in his memory, and automatically com- 
pleting a catchphrase of a frenzied fad of the 
1920s by adding “in every way I'm getting better 
and better.” 

That phrase epitomized a cult which, to the 
past generation, was what the power of positive 
thinking is to this one—but without benefit of 
clergy. Its apostle was a bouncy, goateed little 
Frenchman, Philip Emile Coué, who, right after 
World War I, burst upon a world of bobbed hair, 
bathtub gin and human flies with a new religion, 


auto-suggestion. Auto-suggestion was a self-bet- 
terment gimmick which was supposed to do 
everything from making a paralytic walk to giv- 
ing the office boy a shove toward the manager’s 
chair. Coué and his magic formula, “day by day 
in every way I'm getting better and better,” were 
madly taken up by the millions who were then 
stewing over such problems as war debts, pro- 
hibition, and a younger generation of sheiks and 
flappers going straight to hell on a handcar— 
anyway, in a Stutz roadster. 

Emile Coué made enough money running a 
drugstore in the small French city of Troyes to 
retire before he was fifty. Then for reasons he 


HIGH SOCIETY LIONIZED the apostle of auto-suggestion no less avidly than the masses. At a garden 
féte in Finchley, England, he fishes for party favors with aristocratic Couéists Lady Cadogan, Lady Beatty. 






























































never made clear he devoted the remainder of 
his life to as drugless a method of healing as any- 
one could devise. During his business career he 
had the reputation for being hardheaded and 
tightfisted. But he spent the last twenty-five years 
of his life preaching auto-suggestion in half a 
dozen countries without receiving a franc more 
than traveling expenses. More than one suspi- 
cious person tried to prove otherwise, and failed 

Coué was born at Troyes in 1857 and two 
months later his family moved to the crossroads 
hamlet of Nogent-sur-Seine. He attended the 
local school until he was fifteen. He was a bril- 
liant student. His teachers were so impressed that 
they persuaded his father to send him to live with 
a well-to-do aunt at Troyes who had offered to 
pay for Emile’s further education. At the Troyes 
lycée he took his BA in eighteen months. Nor 
mally it was a three-year course. Coué’s aunt 
then sent him to the Montmedy technical college 
for a two-year science course. 

Back in Troyes he was articled to a druggist, 
became disenchanted with the amount of labor 
piled on him, and departed again for Paris. In 
two years he graduated from the school of 
pharmacy at the University of Paris 

Somehow this technical education eventually 
produced the apostle of healing by incantation 
and in the twenty-five years he practiced it, Coué 
never altered his formula or technique 

“Every morning before getting up and every 
evening as soon as you retire, shut your eyes and 
repeat twenty times in succession, moving your 
lips (this is indispensable) and counting mechani 
cally on a string with continued over page 
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RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


SOUTH PACIFIC: 


BEST BET 
uo Mitzi Gaynor's 
fresh and honest performan 5 
nurse Nellie Forbush is one of the 


assets that make the famed Rodgers 


and-Hammoerstein musical play a show 
worth seeing and hearing on the 
screen. Other assets are th infaded 


splendors of the score and the visual 


AQ photography. 


glories of the Todd 
Less impressive are Joshua Logan's 
heavy-handed direction and the film's 
self-conscious use of color changes for 
“mood” purposes. Ray Walston amus- 
ingly portrays the racketeering Seabee, 
Luther Billi 
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..»- AND GOD CREATED WOMAN: 
Brigitte Bardot, the ballyhooed “sex 
kitten” of French celluloid, displays 
her pouty littie face and her volup- 
tuous little physique in a trashy melo 


drama about sex along the Riviera 


THE BRAVADOS: Aithough a bit too portentous in style, this is a good 
western starring Gregory Peck as a remorseless hunter bent on destroying the 
man or men who raped and murdered his wife 

I MARRIED A WOMAN: TV's mild-mannered litthke George Gobel is uncom 
fortably teamed with the sulky English temptress, Diana Dors, in a strained 
comedy about ad agencies and matrimony. With Adolphe Menjou 

THE KEY: A high-minded Swiss refugee (Sophia Loren) shares an apartment 
with one tug skipper after another in this spectacular war-and-romance drama 


It has its corny spots but its good points outnumber the bad. With William 
Holden, Trevor Howard, Bernard Lee 


NOW THAT APRIL’S HERE: Springtime in Toronto is a chilly and chilling 
season in this bleak all-Canadian production, based on four of Morley Cal 
laghan’s short stories. They tell of two unhappy puppy-loves, the grief of a self 
piitying widower, and a young husband tony refusal to let his dying wife be 
comforted by a priest. Scripted by Norman Klenman and directed by William 
Davidson, the film has solid craftsmanship and several memorable “touches 


but tt leaves an impression of slightness and artificiality. Rating: fair 


FHIS ANGRY AGE: Hollywood's bony Anthony Perkins and Italy's tropica 


Silvana Mangano are perhaps the most wildly implausible brother-and-sister 


in screen history They appear in a steamy, pretentious melodrama with a 
flooded Thailand ricefield as its main locale. Jo Van Fleet is their gaunt. grim 
mother. The camerawork is supert 
All at Sea: British rit G The Matchmaker: Con I 
Another Time Another Place D> Merry Andrew: Con er 

Poor Miracle in Soho: Comedy. Fair 
Bitter Victory: War drama. f liracle of Marcelino: Drama. G i 


The Bridge on the River Kwai: Actior The Naked Truth: Comedy. G 
drama. Tops No Time for Sergeants: ( edv. Fair 
The Brothers Karamazov: Drama. G Paris Holiday: Come Fair 
Carve Her Name With Pride: | Paths of Glory: Drama. Excellent 
espionage crama, Go Portrait of a Princess ({ t Story of 
Chase a Crooked Shadow; 8 hh st Vickie): « ' —" 
thriller, Good Rififi: Fren e drama. Good 
Cry Terror!: Suspense. ¢ Rooney: B I G 
Desire Under the Elms Run Silent, Run Deep: Sub ne i 
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The Fonemy Below: Wa < ‘ Saddle the Wind: \W n. G 
Fiend Without a Face: Hor i St. Louis Blues: B W nu 
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twenty knots tied in it, ‘day by day in 
every way, I'm getting better and better 
Do not think of anything in particular 
as the words ‘in every way’ apply to 
everything,” the master instructed. “Make 
this auto-suggestion with faith, with con 
fidence, with the certainty of obtaining 
what you want 

Just what the convert wanted could be 
anything from a better job or a raise in 
pay to relief from an allergy to straw 
berries. The words were reverently re- 
peated by thousands in every country in 
the Western world. They were printed 
on little cards by the more zealous and 
handed out at street corners. One Coué 
supporter had two thousand strings, with 
their twenty Knots, made up and sent 
for distribution among the inmates of San 
Quentin penitentiary. The words were 
framed, motto fashion, and hung in 
countless homes 

After practicing Couéism for a short 
time the Marquis of Curzon, British 
foreign secretary, testified that it had 
cured him of insomnia. King Albert of 
the Belgians admitted that it had cleared 
up his rheumatism. Lady Beatty, wife of 
the British admiral, Earl Beatty, said 
that the “day by day” routine had cured 
her of an ailment which she refused to 
specify. Mary Garden, the opera singer, 
said that thanks to auto-suggestion she 
could at last hit with ease a high note 
in a Tosca aria which had always given 
her trouble. An Englishman whose asth 
ma was so bad he had been forced to 
Sleep sitting up for ten years started 
muttering the formula and before he 
knew it was out scaling the Alps by day 
and sleeping like a top by night. A Phil- 
adelphia businessman, Philip Archer, said 
that making after-dinner speeches, a 
necessary part of his business career, 
had always been torture for him (and 
his audiences); he became a Coué convert 
and soon could toss off a speech either 
before or after dinnet 

When Emile Coue first came to this 
continent early in 1923 his reputation 
was well established. The “day by day” 
formula was as well known as “now I 
lay me down to sleep,” thanks to three 
years of his European lecturing and the 
cures attributed to his formula. Even so, 
he was given an enthusiastic welcome 
both by those who supported him and 
those who abjured him and all his works 
There were many in the latter camp 
Rev. Dr. Benson of Broadway Taber 
nacle, New York, cried: “Coué nullifies 
the work of the church. The issue now is 
Christ or Coue the anti-Christ.” Dr 
John Dewey, the father of progressive 
education called Coueéism a half 
cience” and a prominent New York 
psychologist assured Laura Matthews, a 
Canadian reporter, that Emile Coué could 
not get as good results as would a neu 
rologist using Coue’s methods 

But against this criticism there stood 
Rev. Dr. Robert Johnston of St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Washing 
ton, who said, “Coue’s beads (knotted 
strings) will be the salvation of man 
kind.” Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, Mrs 
Andrew Carnegie and Dr. Henry Fair 
field were prominent people of the day 
who vigorously backed the little French 
nan against all detractors. Another lead 
ing divine, Rev. Dr. DeWitt L. Pelton 
aid, “It will not do to stand off and 
neer; people are being helped 

Coue was unperturbed by the storm 
raging around his grizzled, balding head 
Whether for or against, no one could 
deny his self-effacement and modesty 
And he looked and acted exactly the way 

Frenchman should look and act: He 
was short, stocky, always in black except 
for a white shirt. His grey mustache and 
pointed beard were dyed a perpetual! saf- 
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fron from the cigarette that constantly 
bobbed between them. He gesticulated 
freely when talking, and cocked his head 
on one side in a bird-like attitude when 
listening. He wore elastic-sided shoes and 
a celluloid collar 

The eighty-five newspapermen who met 
Coué when he arrived in New York 
were enraptured. Their clamorous ques 
tioning and the rude commands of the 
cameramen couldn't douse the twinkle in 
Coué’s moist brown eyes. Joan Hay, a 
London night-club singer who was to 
fill an engagement in New York, told 
reporters that Monsieur Coué had cured 
her toothache on the way over. He had 
used an emergency formula, almost as 
well known as “day by day.” It worked 
like this: “If in distress,” he explained, 
“shut the eyes and rub the fingers over 
the painful area, if it is physical, or ove! 
the forehead if it is mental, and say ‘ca 
passe’ (it is going) several times. With 
practice, the physical or mental distress 
will vanish in twenty to twenty-five sec 
onds.” 

From that moment ¢a passe passed 
into the vernacular and took on a few 
weird grammatical moods. “Had a bad 
headache last night,” a Coué devotee 
would say, “but I ca-passed it in a few 
minutes.” 

When Miss Hay told reporters of het 
toothache cure, Coué held up a depre 
catory hand and protested, “I cure no 
one. I merely show how people can cure 
themselves.” One reporter was curious 
enough to track Miss Hay down the fol 
lowing day to see if the toothache had 
returned. It had, and she had not been 
able to effect a Coué cure herself, so had 
gone to a dentist. He ¢a-passed the tooth 
ache with a pair of forceps 


The fad got us too 


Emile Coué’s visit to New York and 
other United States cities lasted thirty 
seven days. Lecture halls were sold out 
for the entire visit before the tour began 
His book, Self-Mastery Through Con 
scious Auto-Suggestion, a slim affair of 
less than a hundred pages, was a best 
seller for weeks. Macy’s of New York 
placed five orders, of five hundred copies 
each, on the day Coué arrived and sold 
them all that day, as fast as the pub 
lishers could hustle them over 

Canada was not included in Coue’s 
tours, and although the Toronto Star 
gave him several headlines, most Cana 
dian papers let him go with a grudging 
paragraph now and then. But Canadians 
took up the fad just the same. Couéism 
was international. It didn’t require Coué’s 
presence for people to mutter the “day 
by day” formula any more than it was 
necessary for Babe Ruth to play ball in 
this country for thousands of devoted 
Canadians to keep a daily check on his 
batting average 

In New York the papers reported 
Coue’s lectures and clinics—where select 
ed patients were given the “day by day 
and “ca passe” treatment by the master 
himself—in rapturous terms. At a New 
York clinic a young man entered the 
room hardly able to explain his com 
plaint, which was a bad stammer. Coue 
gently stroked his throat and muttered 
¢a passe, ¢a passe” a few times, and 
the patient looked up with a bright smile 
and exclaimed, “I do not fear to stam 
mer any more.” 

Although Coué was not a faith heale 
(and hated being called one), in that re 
ligion played no part in his auto-sugges 
tion techniques, his clinics—or the re 
ports coming from them—sounded very 
much like a faith healer at work. He 
darted among the patients exuding opti 
mism and encouragement, touching a 
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You can take glorious color snapshots Rs, " Kodacolor | - 
ce BAY ee 
this weekend. Just use the camera wn Ha ~ wo cayugnt ot 
: 8G tune wiaretlor FoR sorm fase Ax? ©! # ; 
. Kodacolo: 


Iv’s hard to believe that color picturesso _liant enlargements made, too—all the 





you now own — and Kodacolor Film 
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withered limb here, stroking an arthritic 
wrist there, his eyes twinkling, head 
bobbing, and the perpetual ¢a passe ot 
day by day, etc., issuing in a husky voice. 

Sometimes he would be quite cross 
with a balky patient. “Do not fight your 


arms, the patient kept on walking, and 
the onlookers could not contain them- 
selves. Screaming with excitement they 
swarmed up onto the stage, seeking to 
touch the great healer; and the police 
had to come to the rescue again. 


Ever thought about going into business for yourself . . . or of . aa 
; cure,” he snapped at a man with vari Such scenes were reported wherever 
Coué went. It was the same in Cleveland, 
Detroit—where Coué was the guest of 
one of his early converts, Henry Ford 

Philadelphia, Washington and back again 
in New York. The Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er printed the “day by day” formula in 
twenty-six languages. At the final New 
York lecture, in Town Hall, John Barry- 
more was one of the distinguished audi- 


buying an interest in some business other than your own? It’s as i 
cose veins. “Do not put stubbornness in 


the way of your imagination, or you will 
managed Canadian companies simply by buying a few shares of never be cured.” When he thought a 


the companies of your choice . 


simple as A B C. You can become a partner in many strong, well 
i I g 


.. Most of the ones that we think lame patient wasn’t coming along as fast 
as he should have been, Coué ordered 
him to walk across the floor. The pa- 
tient started out haltingly; to the horror 
of the reporters and other patients, Coue 
sprang to the patient's side, grabbed him 
by the shoulders and horsed him across ence. He was seen to nod profound- 
the floor at Coué’s own quick trot. The ly from time to time while Coué was 
speaking. Queried later by a friend about 
such a deep interest in Couéism, Barry 
more protested that he merely had been 
sleepy. 

Barrymore's attitude was adopted by 


you would be interested in are listed on one or more of the Canadian 
Stock Exchanges. 

juying shares of a steel company puts you in the steel business 
... a few oil shares and you are in the oil business. Similarly, you 
can become part owner of a telephone company or a bank .. . 


your own bank if you like... a manufacturing business, a chain patient didn’t complain and was report 


store ed to have quickened his pace from 
a . . then on, when left on his own. 
Hiow do you go about it? ... Well, first of all, you may want 
, : : When Coue tried to explain auto- 


information on which to base a decision ... We can help you by suggestion he was not easy to follow. 





supplying it. 


because, as brokers and as members of the Toronto and Montreal 
Stock Exchanges, we can act as your agent in buying the shares of 
the companies you have selected. We will see that your instructions 
are carefully carried out, and finally of course, we will obtain the 


stock certificates, have them registered in your name and deliver 


them to you safely. 


When it comes to buying or selling shares . . . or getting informa- 
tion on which to base a decision, we invite you to consult with us. 


You will be weleome in any of our offices . .. whether you prefer 


to write, telephone, or drop in, 


After you reach a decision, we can help you again 


A.E. Ames & Co. 
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“We possess within us a force of incal- 
culable power,” he once wrote, “which, 
when we handle it unconsciously, is oft- 
en prejudicial to us. If on the contrary 
we direct it In a conscious and wise man- 
ner it gives us the mastery of ourselves 
and allows us not only to escape and to 
aid others to escape from mental and 
physical ills, but also to live in relative 
happiness whatsoever the condition in 
which we find ourselves.’ 

Psychologists said that by unconscious 
he must have meant subconscious, but 
that no matter what he meant he was 
talking psychological gibberish. Coué 
was fond of the word “imagination.” 
“The imagination—always it is the im 
agination which governs our physical 
state,” he would exclaim between quick 
puffs on his hand-rolled cigarette. “Do 
not use your will at all. Make no effort. 
These things hinder, and get in the way.” 

But those who were not psychologists 
were Satisfied. They knew what Emile 
Coué was driving at. The rules were sim- 
ple, and it didn’t cost anything. Coué 
societies were formed in many cities. 
There is still a Coué Institute in New 
York, on West 55th Street. People met 
to talk about their symptoms and cures 
and to discuss the problem of achieving 
the proper mental state whereby the “day 
by day” incantation would do the most 
good 

Coué also got a big play from those 
who were not serious about auto-sug- 
gestion. During the early Twenties the 
phrase “day by day in every way, I'm 
getting better and better” was tossed off 
ad nauseum as a facetious expression of 
self - congratulation by salesmen when 
telling how they landed a big order, by 
bridge players when they won a hand, 
by school children seeing unexpected 
good marks on a report card—by all who 
found the sentence handy whenever they 
felt entitled to slap their own backs. 

Reports of cures, or of cases of social 
or financial self-betterment, cropped up 
everywhere, but apart from those re 
ported from Coueé’s personally conducted 
clinics, were untraceable, third- and 
fourth-hand stories. The real excitement, 
which often reached the hysterical, was 
always generated by the great man him- 
self 

In Chicago he held a clinic in a theatre 
The police had to escort him into the 
building, to begin with. He could never 
have fought his way through the impor- 
tunate crowd of cripples, blind, deaf, 
dumb and ailing people who jammed the 
theatre entrances. On stage, Coué moved 
amid the human wreckage in his usual 
cheerful manner. Several seerning cures 
of arthritics were made. When he order- 
ed a man on crutches to throw them 
down and walk and, upon the patient's 
hesitating, grabbed them from under his 
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the entire continent when Coué made a 
second visit, just eight months after the 
first one. The newspapers paid him scant 
attention; audiences were small; most of 
the Coué societies, and practically all 
of the public enthusiasm, had died dur- 
ing the summer months. Coué was able 
to get home for Christmas without dis- 
appointing anyone on this side 


Couldn't miss, couldn’t last 


No one can advance a Satisfactory ex 
planation of why Coué’s popularity on 
this continent should have withered so 
quickly. It is easy to see why he should 
have had such a following in the first 
place. He came at a time when people 
were eager to listen to any faddist. It 
was in the early Twenties that Bernarr 
Macfadden’s physical-culture crusade was 
going strong. His elixir of eternal youth 
was a combination of exercise, walking 
barefoot in the dew and living on stew- 
ed prunes and skim milk. Lionel Strong 
fort, in loin cloth and bulging muscles, 
looked reprovingly at the weaklings who 
turned the advertising pages of the pulp 
magazines, and promised them a torso 
like a relief map of the Rockies if they 
would clip the coupon and enroll in his 
body - building course. Thousands did 
Judge B. B. Lindsey, judge of the Den 
ver juvenile court, was advocating com- 
panionate marriage, a simple means of 
ensuring a happy marriage if betrothed 
couples would merely live together a 
few months in the marital state, to make 
sure they were “suited,” before making 
it legal. Tomato juice was discovered, 
whether by dietitians or food canners is 
obscure, and was touted as the great life- 
giving fluid of the age—and was swilled 
daily by an obedient populace. 

In such an atmosphere Couéism 
couldn't miss. And being such an im- 
palpable thing may explain why it 
couldn't last. The competition was tough 

Anyway, Coué’s two American lecture 
tours grossed about thirty-five thousand 
dollars. Except for his traveling expenses, 
he gave it all to the Coué Institute of 
New York, to be used to further the 
missionary work of auto-suggestion. In 
the United States he was frequently of 
fered large amounts of money by adver 
tisers to endorse this or that product 
The manager of the Pantages vaudeville 
circuit offered him a thousand dollars a 
week to make a brief stage appearance 
daily. All such offers were refused. What 
ever his detractors said about him they 
could not accuse Coué of being a racket 
eer. 

Coué had been holding free clinics in 
France ever since selling his drugstore 
in 1902. When he retired from Troyes 
he moved his family to Nancy. There he 
opened his clinic. Just how he got the 
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In outboard engines as in motor cars, Champion spark plugs diliver fu//_fring power. 


Above: Champion-equipped Johnson “35” powers runabout at Cypress Gardens, Florida 


(J. Why does every major manufacturer of outboard ti 
motors use Champion spark plugs ? 
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A. Champions give full-firing power. 
Put new Champions in your car every 
10,000 miles. Youll get an zmedrate boost 
in horsepower...and save gasoline, too! 
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World's favorite spark plug—engineered for every car built by Ford, General Motors, Cee 

Chrysler, American Motors, Studebaker-Packard and every major foreign maker CHAMP! 
titled: 


Scena Se 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO. 
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Race n th frozen rock [ t 
strewn shore 1 hav seen the hideo 
remains ot what once were bi low] 
sickeningly eddying in black slimy pool 
between the boulder | hav eC th 
desiccated oil-fouled irrion lying t 
high-tide mark aiong the gravelly beact 


Wildlife 


me tnis spr 


officers in 


1g that th innual kill o 


i 
birds by oil pollution of our 


approaches is becoming appallingly 
vere \ conservative figure | f 
thousands annually The laughter 1 
equally serious on the other ide of th 
ocean. During the winter of 1951-52 tt 
was estimated that a hundred thousand 
oiled birds were found around the coa 
of the British Isie 

On Scotland famoi Ailsa Craig 
the Clyde there ire on nv thousat 
razor-billed auks where forty years ag 
there were net thousand This ot 


hipping 


course, iS in one of the bust 


zones in the world 
| once watched the magnificent sea 
birds of this ancient and awesome basalt 
cone (its gannets were recorded a irly 
1526) from the bridge of a warship 
with a feeling that perhaps only anoth 
naturalist could fully understand hould 


Ailsa Craig traditional bird population 


succumb to this latter-day mena the 
guilty stain on the hand and heart o 
man would surely endur for all the 
awyzes 

German ornithologist ‘tated recent 


that the common scoter is the greatest 


single victim in that part of the world 
but that murres, eiders, loug-tailed duck 
gannets, terns, gulls irlew ort ind 
many others are being destroyed as well 

The Vogelwart Helgoland, of Wil 
icimshaven, reports 275,170 birds kille 
in the North Sea m t955 luc Pp obably 
n large part to a disaster involvir 
Danish tanker In March 1952 out 
thirty thousand eabird 1 Ol 
pollution off the Swedis! oO i 
spring | was informed that, owing to 
poflution in the Baitic at various time 
in recent decacdk the Swedish popula 
tion of the long-tailed duck (Canada 
familiar old squaw lange of 
extinction 

When one consiicrs the shippu 
fic off Newfoundland, in the easter: 
Atlantic the North Sea. the Balti ) 
other areas of high winterin ird co 
centrations, the death toll may run int 
hundreds of thousands of bird i yea 
The grand total over a period of year 
must be taggering because nte! 
of heavy pollution, relatively lo OSSE 


exceeded a hundred thousand 


In Canada, and especially off the coa 


of Newfoundland, three native species 
are more seriously affected than othe: 

cider ducks, murres and razor-billed 
auks 

The eiders beca C hev concentrat 
30 
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1d t clo tc } 

ig t wint ire most severely h 

on dun pe ! eal shore or brought 
into hot wind ind curre! 
Murres, on the other hand, ar mas re 
whether tl oul de posit i nshor oO} 
out Tt suffer the brunt of the lo 

Mi ire members of the beautifu 
ind fascinating family of auks. One of 
these, the flightless great auk, was wiped 
ut b tk 1846 Others could 
follo 

Auk peculiar to th northern 
hemuspher Their opposite numbers in 
the outhern half of the globe are th 
penguir vhich they resemble supe 
ficially An important difference is that 
those auks still living can fly, penguins 
innot. But both are black and white 
both hav in habitually erect posture on 
land, and both are highly gregariou 

Although they can fly when they have 


wfoundlanders call 
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May Richstone 
‘ Lik yen gun they ire divers and 
Kad ficient nd Vate Swit 
At nestir ’ they gather in 
mendous colonies on various tsolatec 
sland nd ima ssible rock outcrop 
pl , oO h iuniand oast 
The ! iriousne ind thet 
tendenc oO rift vith current } \ 
} n ¢ ) ) Nortt Atlantic par 
sceptible to contamination b 
oil 
The majo f 1urres that breed 
in the eastern Canadian Arctic and west 
Greenland (called Arctic, or Briinnich 


or thick-billed murres, depending on the 


book you read) come south in large 
flocks during the utumn They id 
the Labrador Current down to the great 
feeding areas around Newfoundland. Al 


through the winter they remain concen 


trated 1 a relativel small area off 
short a “shallow water” belt that ex 
tends out to the edge of the continental 
shelf oughly to the hundred-fathom 
limit 


Ther th first complication arise 
January onward the immense 
drifts 


urrent 


southward 
This further 


compresses the concentrations of 


pack also 


with the Labrador ( 
bird 
and southeas: coasts of 


on the south 


Newfoundland, on or near the major 


shipping lanes—and the oil 
A very small amount of oil can spread 
incredibly large area 


over an Experi 


nents in Britain have shown that fifteen 
tons of oil dropped onto a calm sea have 
eight than 
And oil is a remarkable traveler 
have been traced for 


Where 


results of 


covered square miles in less 


a week 


Oil slicks hundreds 


of miles there are inshore cur 


rents, the even very remote 


oil dumping can be disastrous to seabirds 


As James Fisher, the eminent orni 
thologist and vice-chairman of the Roy 
il Society for the Protection of Birds 


says of England: “Owing to the fact that 
Atlantic 
and the 


Ocean happens to flow 


we live in the corner of the 


where we do live 


Atlantic 


Ocean water 


of the 


our way, we get the dirty end of the 
stick 

The other end of the stick, equally 
dirty, is held by Newfoundland. Off the 


island’s Avalon Peninsula peculiar local 


currents are set up, and these with pre 


bring in oil 
Grand 


vailing winds frequently 
shipping lanes off the 
Offshore, the 


suffering a 


from the 
Banks 


Victims 


murres are its 


horrific yearly deci 


mation of murre populations. Inshore 


shipping 
a terrible beating 


routes, the 
After 
drifted on the sea for 


well in from the 
eider ducks take 
slick has 


time, the 


an oil 
action of the waves some 


into 


some 


times breaks it up smaller, more 


viscous and asphaltic “puddles which 


ire eventually deposited on shore It 


is these coastal concentrations of tarry 
ticky waste that play havoc 
The billed auk S 


in Newfoundland, as at 


reZor numerica 


Ailsa ( 
with the 


raig has 


coincided markedly idvent of 


oil-burning ships According to Leslie 
M Tuck, of the Canadian Wildlife 
Service, who has studied this problem 


in Newfoundland, the present razor-bill 


population is only a fraction of what it 
estimates the 
Newfounc 


probably only a couple of 


was twenty years ago He 


nesting population around 

land today as 

thousand 
Seabirds can 


ways The auks, for 


vecome oil-fouled in two 


instance, are divers 


ind, unaware of the danger above. fre 


quently surface in heavy pools of oil 
Birds in flight can fall victim if they 
chance to land on an oil slick. Either 
way, the birds are almost certainly gon- 
ers 

By glueing the bird’s outer feathers 
together and matting the thick down 
underneath, oil destroys the bird’s natu 


ral insulation that protects it from the 


killing effects of the icy water. A spot 
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1ecessary in order to gradually form a 
scar on the peritoneal tissue which was 
ruptured.” 


Coué himself enjoyed good health 
The only things he ever complained 
about were fatigue and the occasional 


headache which he quickly ¢ca-passed 


away. But even auto-suggestion couldn’ 
avert the toll of nearly seventy strenu 
ous years when, in 1926, he died from 
heart disease at his Nancy home + 

of oil, no larger than a twenty-five-cent 
piece, washed onto its belly will kill 

murre, says Leslie Tuck. When a swim 
ming bird comes up into an oil slick, its 


and back usually become fouled 


As a result, it cannot dive, it cannot feed 


wings 


and it perishes by slow starvation, drift 


ing hopelessly on the excruciatingly cold 


water. Some birds thus rendered helpless 
drift eventually in to land, where they 
attempt to preen their matted feathers 


rhis rarely seems to help. Unless the bird 


can manage to stay alive somehow until 


feathers 
subsequent moult, it perishes 


discarded at a 
Very 
appear to survive this agonizing ordeal 
How many die an oil-fouled death is 
difficult to guess; estimates often tend to 
Experts be 
lieve that only a fraction of the victims 
4 Swedish 
history journal reported in 1952 
doubt far 


the glued are 


few 


err on the conservative side 


natural 
‘With 


masses of birds 


are ever counted 


out out to sez 


have sunk to the bottom without having 
been observed, so that those which reach 
land and are observed are perhaps qnly 
a fractional part of the number that have 
really perished.” 
Unfortunately, seabirds appear to be 
attracted to an oil slick for some reason 
Some scientists believe that the birds mi 
take the fuel-oil slicks for 
oil slicks 


the sea-anima 
which often accompany the 
phytoplankton 


masses of accumulating 


in the spring of the These 


concentrations of 


year huge 
life attract 
the small fish on which most of the auk 
family This 


abundant 


microscopic 


usually feed association of 
slick 


the birds like iron filings to 


an oil with food seem 


to draw 
magnet 


An editorial by Harold Horwood in the 


St. John’s, Nfld., Evening Telegram of 
April 20, 1957, said in part: “The public 


as marine life 
the tanke1 
and the cargo ship operating on bunke 


enemy number one, so far 


and seabirds are concerned, is 
fuel. These fuel tanks are regularly flush 


ed out while the ships are under way at 


sea, the waste oil being dumped on th 


water. ‘Burnt’ lubrication oil is a secon 
dary source of pollution. Ships should 
be forbidden to dump oil waste at sea 


except.in case of emergency. There are 
two broad methods of disposing of such 


public 


posal in port; the other is separation and 


waste without harm: one is dis 
disposal on board ship.” 

Rec 
proven to be both practicable and profit 
able for the shipping operator. Separa 
tion equipment for use aboard ship 


used in a 





amation of waste oil has been 


exists and is being 
limited way. Ships which cannot use this 


separating equipment on board should be 


already 


required to restrict disposal of oil to their 
ports of and all seaports used by 
oil-carrying ships should provide facili 


call, 


tres to receive it. 


It has become quite apparent that 
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oceanic oil pollution (barring accidental 
spilling, collisions, etc.) is a matter of 
sheer expediency. S. C. Martin, of the 
United States Public Health Service, said 
to an international Audubon symposium 
pollution last winter: “This 
matter of oil pollution is strictly an 


on wate! 


economic problem. These companies and 
these ships continue to discharge oil and 
foul our waters usually because it is 
easier to do it that way than to do it 
right. There is no other reason for it 
There is no other excuse that can be 
made for it. There are ways that it can 
ve discharged on land, but sometimes 
they just don’t want to bother. It is sim 
yler and cheaper to use the public prop- 
rty for their waste than to do the thing 
right 

In this context, however, the definition 
of “public property” is a thorny one. The 
yl dumping that is killing the most sea 
birds on this side of the Atlantic is hap 
pening all too often far outside any na 


val territorial jurisdiction. Many 


tons 
nations including Canada have stift 
penalties for pollution by oil of territorial 
iters. But offshore, in the international 
ones of ocean, police action of any effec 
tiveness is to date impossible 

At present, pollution is controlled on 
the high seas only by the consciences of 
ndividual nations and by the consciences 
xf the masters of individual ships. But 
Iman conscience is too readily limited 
y human imagination. And all too easily 
imagination can become the creature of 
the other senses in this instance the 


sense of expediency 


Outlaw oil dumping? 


Over twenty-five years ago, the United 
States Netherlands 
ind Norway joined British shipowners in 


Belgium Sweden 


voluntarily adopting a_ fifty-mile limit 
vithin which oily water could not be dis 
charged from ships. The 1956 annual re 
port of the British Section of the Inter 
national Committee for Bird Preservation 
innounced that it is now an offense for 
ny British ship to discharge persistent 
oils into the sea anywhere within 
i thousand miles of the Atlantic coast 
ine of the U.K. In 1936 the United 
States requested the observance of a 
hundred-mile limit from its coasts. But it 
is easier to make such requests than it is 
to have them acted upon 
Authorities are generally agreed that 
uch restrictions (though the self-imposed 
thousand-mile British regulation is laud 
ble) are not the answer to the slaughter 
of seabirds by oil. Some heavy oils and 
il residues can stay “in a floating con 
lition for a practically indefinite time, 
ccording to an unofficial international 


conference held in London in 1953, at 


ended by representatives of twenty-eight 
countries. The conference unanimously 
igreed that the “only action that could 


ally be effective was that of prohibit 


ng the discharge of oil into the sea 
inywhere 
In 1954 consequence of the un 


official 1953 meeting, official representa 


{ 


s of forty-two countries, a number ol 





1 
conservation groups, municipal authori 
ties and others met in London, “desiring 

common agreement to prevent pollu 
on of the sea by oil discharged from 


ships, and considering that this end may 
est be achieved by the conclusion of a 
convention After much discussion, a 


set of strict regulaticns was drawn up 
whereby pollution might be prevented by 
nternational agreement 

But to make these regulations work, it 
vas required that at least fifteen coun 
tries ratify the convention. Of these at 
least five were required to be of the 


500,000-ton gross-tonnage class. At the 


date of writing only nine countries had 
ratified the pact—Belgium, Canada, Den 
mark, United Kingdom, Ireland, German 
Federal Republic, Mexico, Norway and 
Sweden. Of these only the U.K. and 
Sweden are of the 500,000-ton tonnage 
class. 

Notable among the high-tonnage coun 
tries represented at the 1954 convention 
that have not yet ratified the pact is the 
United States, which, it so happens, has 
the clean end—if there is one-—of the 
oceanic oil-pollution stick. Favored by a 
quirk of oceanographic fate, it is in the 


happy position of having most major 
ocean currents moving away from its 
shores. It has been said that a serious oil 
deposit more than fifty to sixty miles 
from shore will not present too much of 
a threat to the U.S. coast. But conserva 
tionists elsewhere in the world trust this 
will not deter the U.S. government from 
joining with the other major shipping 
nations in a matter of such pressing im 
portance 

The international conferences high 
lighted the fact that the correction of 


oceanic oil pollution, like conservation 


generally, is a global challenge. No na 
tion is free from responsibility. In spite 
of anti-dumping laws in individuai coun 
tries (such as Canada’s _five-hundred- 
dollar fine for any ship polluting Cana 
dian waters), joint international action 
appears to be the only effective answei 
to pollution control on the high seas 
Until the nations unite to end this out 
rage, irreplaceable seabirds will continue 
to wallow and perish in the most shock 
ing, abominable and needless menace to 
wildlife that the activity of man has yet 


created * 




















The world’s first international cantilever 


A distinguished year... 1883 “<2; 52¢— 





The First International Cantilever Bridge, Niagara Falls 


A distinguished whisky 


Another notable achievement in 1883 was the creation, 


by Joseph E. Seagram, master distiller, 


of the distinguished Canadian rye whisky, Seagram’s “83” 


Generations of Canadians since 1883 have enjoyed 


the distinctive flavour and bouquet of this fine whisky, 


and have made it a favourite for every gracious occasion. 
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For reprints of this painting, suitable for framing write Joseph E. 
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Honest Ed exploits the appeal of gla- 
mour Last May he celebrated the 
(Queen's Birthday b opening on Victoria 
Day, a day when most other store 
mained losed Among many ? il 
bargains offered to people found stand 
on a pre-selected spot at a specific tim 
Vit in. all - expenses - paid double late 
with two of Canada's mo tractive TV 
personaliti For a fee of venty-nine 
cents the woman winner wa orted to 


the dinner-dance at the Roya 


Imperial Room by Showtin ; Bol 
Croulet, and the man inn for t 
fee, was permitted to take along act 
fargo Mackinnor 

Io keep price lown to the level of 
his showmanship, Honest Ed eliminat 
the frills of what he call the service 
stores.” Instead of mahogany counters he 
uses benches built of orange boxe I 
stead of laying carpets he lets his client 
shuffle deep ruts into the creaking, | 
softwood floor He onsiders fitting 
rooms 4 waste of spac nd tolerates the 
scenes and screams that arise from a f 
tive try-on of intimate garment behiur 
a convenient rack of fishing rods or pall 
sade of rolled rugs His business strictly 
cash and carry 

His staff of one hundred and fifty mer 


and women let the customers help them 


selves and pay at a wicket on the way 


sale is final and customers 


out. Every 


seeking refunds or exchanges meet stony 


and even though Ed sells the occa 


iesterfield 


faces 
sional armchair or set of 
bunk beds, he provides no delivery serv 
ice. Patrons must get their bargains home 


as best they can 


Every; morning, six days a week, b 
tween two hundred and two thousand 
people line up outside Honest Ed's. Many 
of the women wear bandanas and many 


of the men wear windbreakers. But there 


sprinkling of well-dressed 


They are 


is always a 


people too there in response to 
daily newspaper advertisements proclaim 
ing the Morning Special. Each advertise 


ment is printed under a slogan written 


Ed’s customer in return for 
prize. Each 
required : to darken Ed's reputation \ 
recent one read: Honest Ed’s Been Taken 
Again-——But His Goods Are Still On Th 
‘Most Wanted List Below the iogan 
the Morning Special ts de 


by one of 


a daily five-dollar slogan is 


cribed. It may 
be a kimono, a can of anti-freeze, a gu 
dle, a banjo, a beanie whistling 
kettle, Whatever it is the customer 


it will be 


aol i 
know 


sclling for much than the 


regular price 
When the special is particularly attrac 
tive the crowd begins to form two hour 


before opening time. Partly becau t 


thinks nine-o'clock opening | waste of 


time, and partly because a tine-up its 
powerful magnet to casual ade, Ed 


keeps his store locked nti 
o'clock 
Ai this hour the 


clerk 


being trampled by the 


doors are flung open 


by a who springs nimol iside to 


avon incoming 


stampede. Entering the premises at 
jockeying for overtaking 
half a dozen 


thunder up an 


smart canter, 


positions and bickering in 


languages, the customers 


unsteady flight of stairs to the second 


floor, where the Morning Special ts al 
ways displayed. Their pace and anxiety 
is quickened by a public-address announ 
cer crying “Hurry Hurry Hurry 

aad by canned brass bands playing such 
rousing numbers as “Colonel Bogey El 


“Fitting rooms waste space: 


Cay Blaze Away id “Kn Up 
Moth Browr 

Th i ror »pecia ounte 
usus i t Y ttle old lad 
who | ’ p ¢ . itcl ver 
Sp 1 and then gallops off hon ) 

h I hb« { mali pre 
At Oo tin I er 
or » SI ice oO! prot I 

ing d t ric 2 record 
playe Pp 1 tler 
i Carsk Zz 1 ¢ notgun 

D> g I or tl Speci tt 
il neig ! y mo post 
ers. O id Tak It Easy and Yo 
May G Outa Her A] Another 
If You Can Ke p Your Head When A 
A bot You Are Losing Theirs—Then 
You Simply Don’t Understand The Situ 
illo 

Periodically iS (ne cramble to pick 
p a Special proceed the music sud 
denly switched off. The effect is so un 


that many people stop dead in 


their tracks. Immediately the hush is cut 
harply i Dragnetish voice intowing 
over the public-address system: “Store 
Detective Number Eleven Store 
Detective Number Eleven To Station 
H To Station H Quickly, please 

Quickly Then, down one of the 
quieter aisle 1 woman who thinks she 


is Standitr 


reptitiously 


figurine 


Actually 


Detective 


no such 
Ed finds 
tions of 
keep dov 
lifting 


J 


ig at Station H will replace sur 


on the counter the porcelain 
she has hidden in her handbag 


there is no such person as Store 


Number Eleven, and there is 
place as Station H. But Honest 
that these occasional interjec 
ilarm and threat do much to 
wn his heavy incidence of shop- 
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Buying the Special can be a Herculean 


undertaking. The sidewalk crowds often 


see people staggering out of Honest Ed's 


under 2 heavy steamer trunk, a big brass 
floor lamp, or a garden chaise longue 
The burdened flow from the exit cuts 

oss the incoming line-up. Then there 


much cursing, panting and sweating 


as customers toting deck chairs, steplad 
ders and rolls of linoleum try to cleave a 
column of 


way through an indignant 


others who are afraid to lose their place 
I the queue 

Four niformed off-duty policemen 
receive $2.50 an hour each from Ed 
to control what frequently amounts to 


cacophonous human 


whirlpool Yet 


even they must sometimes aggravate the 


confusion by seizing a shrieking, strug 
gling shoplifter who’s been nabbed at the 
unpaid-for fishing 


unpaid-for 


wicket concealing an 


reel, or wearing an Texan 


sombrero 
occasions the 


On _ these commotion 





iround Honest Ed’s resembles a speeded 
Fatty Arbuckle movie 
But the uproar is so familiar to adjacent 
them take any 
Bond's, a 
men’s weal Tugboat 
Clem Kadiddlehopper shot 
out of Honest Ed's 
their backs, with a 
Cops in hot 


up scene from a 


tradesmen that few of 


notice. A salesman in next 


door store, says: “If 
Annie and 
sofa on 
posse of Keystone 
pursuit, hardly anybody 
around here would bat an eyelid.” 
When the Morning Special is sold out, 
within an hour, many 


remain to inspect other merchandise. Al 


carrying a 


usually customers 
though it is displayed crudely, in massive 
piles, they notice that it is scrupulously 
brilliantly lighted by 
As the pace of business slack 


clean and fluores- 


cent tubes 


By Simpkins 
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Honest Ed tolerates the screams that arise from furtive try-ons’’ 


ens the “hurry up” music changes to 
such sweeter numbers as September 
Song. All the Things You Are, and 


Beautiful Dreamer 
ed that 
desire to linger and increase the tempta 
tion to buy on impulse 


Honest Ed has prov 


these tonal soporifics induce a 


Some customers get lost in the narrow 
alleys formed by high-piled stacks of 
blankets They 
then that out of hundreds of signs in the 
store only a few point an arrow to the 
Exit. Meandering through a sort of orien 
tal market maze they smile at the sign 
I'd Like To Help You Out. Which Way 
Did Customers who re 
sent having to carry heavy articles to the 
pay wicket are usually mollified by the 
sign: If You Think You Are Loaded 
You Ought To See Honest Ed. General- 
ly speaking customers obey the 
Not Bother Our 
Their Own Problems 


sheets and towels realize 


You Come In? 


warn 
ing: Please Do Staff 
They Have 

The eighty-odd women clerks are for 
bidden by Honest Ed from 
sales talk. They stand ready, 
blue uniforms, to 


engaging in 
in their neat 
answer questions, to 
guide customers to different departments 
to help in the search of various sizes of 
garments, and to keep their eyes open fol 
thieves. One woman clerk 
has caught many shoplifters is nicknam 
ed Hawkeye 


elderly who 


Ed chooses his clerks for their char 


acter rather than their looks. He believes 
in a strong deployment of jolly types 
Typical of these is Mrs. Muriel Ritchie 


flaxen-haired 
in her late fifties who is 


a buxom, good-looking 


woman known 
to her colleagues, and to scores of regu 
She combines 
the glamour of Mae West with the mirth 
of Sophie Tucker and the strength of 
Hippolyte, the Queen of the Amazons 


Once she overbold 


lar customers, as Blondie 


frog-marched an 
masher down two flights of and 
tossed him out into the street as lightly 
as if he'd 

I d’s 


week 


Stairs 


beef bone 
thirty-eight-hour 
for what one of them describes as 
‘a little more pay” than they would earn 
in a conventional They 
three-week paid holiday after five vears 
employment, and a fixed rising scale of 
Christmas bonuses. They have a 
pension plan, a health- and life-insurance 
plan, and prospects of a_ profit-sharing 
plan now in preparation, and, according 
to one of them, “so much fun that some 
times we hate to go home.” 


been an old 


clerks work a 


store. receive a 


also 


Normally the girls go home at closing 


time, which is six oclock on every day 
but Friday, when the store remains open 
until nine 
the clerks volunteer for 
work in the middle of the night, there 


wasn't a single backslider 


Last February, however, when 


were asked to 
This was the 
occasion on which Ed kept open day and 
night for seventy-two hours. People drove 
through blizzards from up to a hundred 
miles away. There were line-ups outside 
the store at two o'clock in the morning 
despite snow midnight 
dawn the building was almost as densely 


Between and 

crowded as it is during normal hours 
To encourage 

offered 


nocturnal business Ed 
around-the-clock entertainment 
One attraction was pretty, twenty-three 
year-old Janet Benson, a trapper’s daugh 
ter. She arrived with three husky dogs 
from a remote northwestern Ontario 
camp, wore a fur parka, and earned a 
handsome fee for permitting herself to be 
described as The Wilderness Gi-’ 
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Another attraction was Phil Stone, a 
disk jockey from Toronto's radio station 
CHUM, who presented his all-night rec 
ord show from a bed in the lighted win- 
dow of Ed’s store. He was refreshed with 
coffee at frequent intervals by a beautiful 
model who, dolled up in black net stock- 
ings, a tutu and a little lace bob-cap, 
was billed as The Frisky French Maid. 

Every hour on the hour valuable prizes 
were given to customers found standing 
on secretly selected spots. Mrs. Carmen 
Lemcke, wife of the police chief of Shel 
burne, Ont., won the right to buy a mink 
stole for $1.98. Her husband, who ac- 
companied her in civvies, blushed. He 
was uncomfortably 
from 


aware of 
Metropolitan 
force who were buying articles at the 


sixteen 
officers Toronto's 
taxpayers’ expense to produce as evi- 
dence at an imminent prosecution 

Edward A. Jeffreys, Honest Ed’s gen 
eral manager, explained: “We were charg 
ed later with breaking a bylaw which 
requires variety stores to remain closed 
between ten p.m. and five a.m. The 
prosecution thought that Honest Ed 
would plead not guilty and make a big 
song and dance of the case for the sake 
of the publicity. That is why they lined 
up sixteen evidence 
against us. But as usual Ed did the un- 
expected. He quietly pleaded guilty, paid 
a two-hundred-dollar fine, and left the 
disappointed prosecution to unload its 
unfired guns.” 


officers to give 


People who saw Honest Ed in court 
that day were astonished at his appear- 
ance. His name is Edwin Mirvish. He is 
a forty-four-year-old man of medium 
height and good physique. He has hand- 
some olive-hued features, jet-black hair 
and dark-brown eyes alight with shrewd- 
ness and good humor. He dresses expen- 
sively and conservatively and speaks 
quietly and incisively. In fact he looks 
rather like the ambitious young vice- 
president of a bank. 

The oldest of three children, he was 
born in Virginia, where his father worked 
in a bar. When prohibition came, Mirvish 
senior moved to Toronto and opened a 
small grocery store. During the depres- 
sion he fell on hard times. As each of 
them reached the age of fifteen Ed, his 
younger brother and sister had to leave 
school and help in the store. Ed delivered 
groceries on a bike. 

“It was then,” he says, “I developed 
my antipathy toward the service store. 
A woman would call me up to her house. 
She'd give me a _ sixty-cent order for 
groceries. She’d tell me to pick up cakes 
at the bakery on the way back, cloth- 
ing at the cleaner’s, and toothpaste at the 
drugstore. When I delivered the whole 
load to her she’d promise to pay for the 
groceries next week. And then she'd 
break her word. Sure we were getting 
a, mark-up on the groceries. But not on 
the labor.” 

When Mirvish senior died in debt the 
family, at Ed’s urging, sold the grocery 
store and went out individually to work. 
Ed took a job in a supermarket. Short- 
ly before the war he married and began 
hankering for a business of his own. The 
war gave him an opportunity. He opened 
a tiny ladies’ wear shop in the front par- 
lor of one of the old houses that now 
comprise his store. 

“I realized,” he says, “that if I was to 
succeed against the downtown department 
stores I'd have to do the opposite of what 
they did. They were then selling for cash 
so I sold on credit. He built up a flourish- 
ing little business among munitions-fac 
tory girls. Shortly after the war he rent- 
ed another room in the old house around 
the corner and sold here, at bargain 
rates, the dresses he couldn't move in his 
main store. By 1948 the sideline business 


ny 


was outselling the primary business. Ed 
closed the dress shop, concentrated on 
the bargain store, and began widening its 
range of stock. 

He bought a carload of fire-damaged 
Woolworth stock and put up the slogan 
Name Your Own Price. No Reasonable 
Offer Refused. Then he sold ninety per- 
cent of his goods at prices the people 
offered. “Most people,” he says, “offered 
a fair price.” That same year he began 
acquiring houses on Bloor and Markham 
He bought eight altogether and 
says he’s spent almost a million dollars 


Streets. 


buying and rebuilding them. It was in 
1948 that he put up his first Honest Ed 
sign. 

Once again he looked to the down- 
town department 
“They were now selling on credit,” he 
says, “offering exchanges and refunds, 
putting up classy fittings, making deliver- 
ies, and introducing many other services 
which put up their prices. They were also 
advertising extensively to eulogize them- 
selves and their merchandise. So I did the 
opposite. I sold for cash and cut out all 
services. In my knocked 


stores for guidance 


advertising | 


myself and my merchandise. I made my- 
self sound crazy and my stuff sound like 
junk. People were amused. They flocked 
around. The reverse policy paid off 

It’s doubtful that even wackinuess on 
Ed’s scale would have boomed him into 
the relative big-time without accordingly 
low prices. 

He obtains his cut-rate wares by meth- 
ods known to most discount houses. He 
buys bankrupt stocks, fire stocks, and 
distressed merchandise or goods the own 
er is willing to sell cheaply because he 
needs cash urgently. Ed also buys “sec- 
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onds,” or goods with a flaw, and gar 


ments that are cheap because they come 


in an incomplete range of sizes. Often 
Ed’s buyers visit orthodox department 
stores in Canada and the United States 
ind purchase, for twenty-five or thirt 


cents on the dollar, lines that have failed 
to move and are occupying space needed 


for more saleable items 


Occasionally ranchised deale 
brand-name goods approach 


iey are in danger of losing th 





avzenc 
se they cannot maintain a quota ol 
ales stipulated by the manufacturers. By 
I off the franchised deal 
st, or at a tiny mark-up 


remain in the manufac 





turers’ good grac and, at the ime 
time, enrages their competitors 

Some manufacturers refuse to sell to 
Honest Ed because they don’t want th 


prestige of their goods to suffer and wish 


to protect their other customers from 


Ed’s underselling policy. Other manu 
facturers of brand-name goods, however, 
are glad to unload onto Honest Ed 
bargain rates, unsold stocks 

‘There is nothing basically unethical 
n Honest Ed’s methods,” says an official 
of the Toronto Better Business Bureau 
“We have had one or two complaints 
about him but these were of a most 
trivial nature and he very quickly recti 


fied them 


sometime aS a matter ol pride Ed 
goes out of his way to acquire well 
ANOW! lines in i most uneconomical 
fashion Recently) he decided that 


would be appropriate to feature Forsyth 
shirts. Forsyth wouldn't sell him any. So 
Ed sent out sixteen of his young male 
employees on a foraging patrol. Pretend 
ing to be the leaders of college bands 
and to require large numbers of shirts 
they boaght up thousands at a discount 
from retailers. Ed advertised the shirt 
for a few cents less than the customary 
price and cleared the lot in two hour 

While he lives in a sumptuously 
nished _ fifty-thousand-dollar home ! 
Forest Hill Village runs two late-model 
Cadillacs and looks like a fiction-stor 
illustration of the ideal junior executive 
Ed has one or two eccentricities which 
ire in tune with the unconventional na 
ture of his business 

At the store, to keep his feet “on the 
ground,” he works in a minute, window 
less rats’ nest of an office, far belo 
street level. His door, at the end of 
narrow corridor sided with cheap p 
wood, is open all day long to any em 
ployee who wishes to see him. In con 
sequence his business conferences ar 
interrupted continually by buyers enter 
ing to show him low-priced sweaters: by 
cashiers complaining of stiff keys on thei 
registers; and by salesgirls weeping ove1 


ghastly turns in their latest love affairs 


Recently, when he was discussing a big 
deal with an American jobb a store 
carpenter entered with a large can of 


poison and the lugubrious announcement 
Excuse me, Mr. Mirvish, but I've com 


to fix the mice.” 


At home he keeps a caged mynah, an 


ugly, crowlike East Indian bird which 


excels the parrot in vocal imitations of 
human beings. Its specialty, vented once 
every ten or fifteen minutes, 1s a piercing 


wolf whistle which prompts Ed’s visitors 
to roll their eyes or engage i 1 con 
centrated study of the thick wall-to-wall 
broadloom. Ed usually excuse t by ex 
plaining: “When my wife comes down 
tairs in bobby pins in the morning that 
bird makes her feel good real good 
Until recently Mrs. Mirvish. who ha 
borne Ed one son, now fourteen years 
old, tried not to interpose social de 
mands between her husband and his busi 


ness. Now she is encouraging him to 
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make up for the pleasures they lost 
during years of hard work together. At 
her insistence he goes off dutifully to 
dancing lessons at Arthur Murray's. 
She is an amateur painter, singer and 
actress, and a social worker who endure 
with good grace the cracks to which her 
husband's business make her vulnerable 
Recently, while strolling in Forest Hill 
Village she overheard one neighbor say 
to another in Yiddish: “There goes the 
wife of our local lunatic 

Ed’s mother, who is in her late sixtie 
till turns up every day at the store t 
work as a sales clerk His bachelor 
brother, Robert If Mirvish, sails the 
seven seas aS a radio operator on a! 
American freighter. During his off-watch 
hours “Bob” Mirvish has written five 
published novels of romance and adven 
ture 

Although Ed is rich he doesn’t keep 
all his money to himself. And even in 
his charity he is a little off-beat. Last 
Christmas Day he pounded the sleezie: 
end of Jarvis Street for several hours 
in a bitter wind, and handed out three 
hundred and sixty one-dollar bills to 
passing bums 

The Hogarthian picture at the entrance 
to Ed’s store, the picture which purport 
to be that of Ed, is the portrait of a bum 
to whom Ed refers as Old Mac. Old 
Mac used to make his beer money by 
sweeping the sidewalks in front of the 
store. For five years Ed permitted Old 
Mac to sleep in a basement below th 
store. Once, he even entrusted Old Ma 
with the job of the store’s Santa Claus 
Although Old Mac promised Ed _ he 
wouldn't get plastered he broke his word 
He was rescued by police from a beer 
parlor fight against belligerent sentimen 
talists who took exception to his drinking 
in Santa Claus uniform. When Old Ma 
died a few years ago Ed hung his pic 
ture in the store saying There but fo 
the Grace of God 

Making the most of his good fortun 
Ed has combined under the tradename 
Mirvish Enterprises Ltd. many interest 
including lucrative real-estate holding 
and a plastics factory. This fall he will 
add to the present Honest Ed store 
four-hundred-thousand-dollar 
But he says 


beauty or joy forever. It will be a utili 


building 


‘it will be no thing of 


tarian cube, profiting from every inch of 
space, and not adding a nickel to the 


present prices of my merchandise.’ 


To convince his customers that the 
new store will not entail any change of 
policy, Ed maintained, all last summet 
an enormous sign outside the construc 
tion work. It read: “Honest Ed Is 
Throwing Up Three More Crookec 


Floor For You 7 





Who is it? 


\ two-time loser, he still 
wound up looking after all 
the money. Turn to page 42 


to find out who he is today 
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A new book that challenges 


our myths 
Continued from page 13 


oadened slumped (take your 
hoice). Before the First War, it was not 
just a few cranks who were rallying thei 
forces against the demon rum, but large, 
intelligent and prosperous sections of 
nearly every community—every Metho 
dist and Baptist, most Presbyterians, and 
‘roups of some size from the Catholics 
ind even the Anglicans. The drive against 
he liquor traffic was conducted in every 
form and on every plane, educational 
notional, evangelical, economic. It was 
compounded of social disinterestedness 
eligion—from hot and strong to staid 
nd dignified—fanaticism, detached an 
ilysis of the situation. It caught up all 





inks and classes, and the devate, which 
ent with growing intensity through 
the early years of the century, provided 
is big an opportunity for education in 
elf-government as this country has ever 
saree 
During the war, the Prohibition forces 


olled to triumph and, just after it, con 
solidated their triumph in further vic 
tories. Then even more quickly than the 
ichievement came crashing defeat, and 
the country descended into the ugly and 
unsatisfactory situation with respect to 
alcohol in which it has continued. There 
an be no doubt about the collapse. No 
middle course for Canadians in the mat 

of “the demon rum Today, the 
Prohibition movement is as dead as the 


proverbial doornail 


“The Swiss of North America” 





English Canadians rushed off to war 
in 1914-15 without knowing much about 
the issues involved. There was never any 
doubt among either the men themselves 
or their people that they would make 
ood soldiers. There never has been any 
doubt since. In the army, as elsewhere, 
heir qualities lay about midway between 
British and American: more discipline 
than Americans, more adaptiveness than 
sritish, less innovating initiative than the 


Americans, less original genius than the 


British, more general average capacity 
perhaps than either of the others 

In the Second World War, Canada’s 
fighting forces had an extraordinary pe 
centage in them of men with more than 
common school education 

Canadians are the Swiss of North 
America One does not look to the 
Swiss, with Frenchmen on one side of 
them and Italians on the other, for orig 
nal genius. One does, however, look to 
them for solid Gependability. That per 
haps explains why Canada has not yet 
produced a commanding military figure 

that and the extreme distaste the aver 
age man evinces toward anyone with 


ibilities too far in excess of his own 


One PM from the farm 





In the United States it used to be 
thought necessary to believe that presi 
lential candidates had been born in log 
houses (though few of them had been) 
In Canada, such a birthplace would 
have been no demerit for high office, 
though here again, relatively few could 
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and you'll enjoy 
the flavour of 
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light summer 
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tween two world The : till so 
Victorian dignity even about a mail-ord 
cataiogu There ! 1 high-pr 
salesmanship, rather a desire to infor 
the letterpress is instructive and log 
The cla Gistinctions of the day ar 
recognizable and recognized Ho 
maids’ aprons are plain labeled 
Bustles and corsets were advert fron 
tne first, and you could t then om 
one dollar up, but ladi dre 
modeled with sour dowage nsia them 
and night clothes, f rom gracing som 
youthful female prit were exhibited 
in wrapped-up form: the “ non 
of those alluring figur which are alleged 
to make the modern mail-order catalogue 
favorite reading-—or, rather, inspectio 
for rude youths in regions remot 
city sophistication 

Eaton shared with tl ige it 
sal feeling for self-respect. There w ul 
intangible note of honest pride about it 
catalogues, the mark of a strons 
viduality with strong co clio! Today 
impersonality was absent. The feeling of 
manifest destiny hovered verywh 
Time has proved the presumption cor 

it might almost be 1d that Toronto 
rose to national fame on Eaton ita 
logue ind on at othe institution 
which was forging ahead parallel with 
Eaton the Canadian National Ex! 
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Distance makes the heart 








No Canadian h iiff t f 
t Canada once he eg tr m 
off shore, and usually hi < it fo 


with the distance 


“The cancer of race hatred” 





Nothing ts too small to be sea 


Canada’s cancer of racial hatred, nothir 


too large. If quiescent one moment 


breaks forth the next. In no period, no 
even at the Conscription crisis of i91 
was it more constantly in play than 
the generation following Confederation 
hat it did not ruin us we may owe t 


the fact mentioned by Adam Smith that 


there is a loi of ruin in a nation Ther 


must have been a lot of rum, even in the 


youthful Dominion of the 70s and 80s 
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“Scandals in the west” 
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nen. While 


many 


tro | and, what more. they established main- 
( n I ociety To all this add 
g d m ) laxing climate and the 1so- 
otner ilior yf the mountain valley 
eriod Its manifested themselves in a 
le certain aim, a less homogeneous 
ociety, and one not so much impressed 
he dreadful fact that it must work 
; yr the night would be coming when man 
eh vould work no more! 
ze While British Columbia’s coastal strip 
, . ot another California and its people 
ot share all of the pagan life which 
Ps ‘ h outhern skies and beaches, they 
$a eaned rather farther toward it than 
ive the hard-bitten people who must 
face the winters of the interior. Nor has 








“The decline in morals” 


ind more 





factors open 


During the 1920s, much used 


the land heard of the loosening of sexual 


t 


oO 


vere been the same ancestral Puritanism 


i among them: there is a world of differ- 
a ence between a gentle Anglican from 
; _ southern England and some stern Biblical 
— Scot or Irishman, even unto the third 
— ind fourth generation 
™ me It is not surprising that this magnifi 
, cent but rather easygoing province 
hould for years have led the country in 
s .* 2 he high state of its public health and 
4 he low number of its births, in the hand 
oe some! of its people’s incomes and the 
— frequency with which they divorced each 
a se other, but not in leaders of large calibre 
2p ies 5 ind should have found for itself no 
eegpe prophets at al 
tnat 1 
now’ oO 
xception The immigration paradox 
ec | to 
ch left to Everyone has been in favor of immi- 
gration but against having immigrants. 
ural heri- 


be 


moral 


The old ity. The American magazines were filled 
lingered with stories about “petting” and “neck 
of years ing,’ which were apparently new activi 
syzoing ties for young people. We are under the 


character disadvantage in Canada of 


made by great deal of our 


ducted for us by our 


American 


by well and in reference to 
which differ 
women § 


newspaper 


people of tion of this, see the 


e compo almost any daily 


England 


increasing 


of these ada (a peak of 8,199 in 1947), 


social discussion 
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having a 


on- 


friends 


American conditions, 
from Canadian: for illustra- 
pages 
Despite the 
frequency of divorce in Can- 


ot 


the social 


1OW 


different situation here does not provide a parallel 
people, their to the American abolition of marriage for 
was les keeps. Consequently when we hear | 
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youth “flamed” in the 1920s, we 
first enquire whether it was Americar 
youth that “flamed. 


always 


Canadian 
Flaming was understoo 


referring to hot passions spilling o 
The only statistical index to sexual n 
possess 

be found in the dry-as-dusti 


the Report on Vital Statistics 


ality that we Canadians 
column 
where 
curious may see an exact record of 
births 
from 1921 to the 


province by provir 


Illegitin 


ignoran 


gitimate 
present 

births may be a reflection of 
and their absence not one of good co 


duct, but nevertheless there is probal 


some correlation between illegitima 


and lax morals 

For Canada as a whole, for 1921, 1.9 
percent of all live births were illegitimat 
This rate slowly but unvaryingly incre: 
ed to a peak of 4.47 
Since then, it has receded slightly 
1955. In all province 
but two the line would show th 
The two exceptions are Qu 


percent in 194 
bein 
3.83 percent in 
about 
Same curve 
bec and British Columbia 

In Quebec, the illegitimacy rate is lo 
and the from 


3.4 percent, wa 


Variations year to yea 
maximum 
1939, the minimum, 2.7, t 


1946 and today it is 3.2. British Colum 


small. The 
reached in 
bia began in 1921 with a lower rate of 
illegitimacy than the average, 1.2, but 
there is hardly a 
not seen this increase, so that in 1954 


percent that Is, one 


year since which ha 


it stood at 6.2 
child in every 16 was illegitimate 

British Columbia's only 
tardy is Nova Scotia, which has only re 
lead. In 1945, Novi 


Scotia’s illegitimacy rate rose to 7.9, or 


rival in bas 
cently lost the 


roughly one in twelve births. Let us hop 
that the phenomenon does not too close 


ly resemble the iceberg 


In all provinces, the rate ascended 
rapidly during the Second World War 
tor in any great war, woman revert 
(without too much persuasion) to he 


incient role of prize of the warrior 


If wartime records are to be relied 
venereal diseases 
During 1940 the 
rate of venereal disease among the troops 
varied from 24 per thousand in Britist 
Columbia to 202 in Military district No 


n¥ Quebec City 


on, legitimacy and 


have no coincidence 


Montreal stood next at 
116. Toronto, district 2, had a rate of 
45. These rates decreased in each of the 
following years, but the order of inci 
dence remained about the same, except 
that Montreal displaced Quebec 
The figures are difficult to interpret 
for bastardy and syphilis ought to occu! 
together. Instead 
less syphilis! 


the more bastardy, the 


The relation between uniforms, a great 
city and plain. But 
why the discrepancy between, say, Mont 
real and 


venereal disease is 


Toronto? Toronto’s undoubted 


virtue? The much lower economic level 
in the crowded slums of Montreal and 
Quebec, which forces more girls into 


prostitution? 

Whatever the explanation, in the face 
of such figures it would appear that male 
chastity, a strict article of the code be 
fore the First World War, was no longer 
what it had been 

Temporarily at any rate, the two wars 
wrested morals out of their older groove 
from the strict and creative Puri 
tanism of the 19th century, closer to a 
secularism, and even paganism, that 
Canadians of an generation had 
been accustomed to associate with unre 
suchlike 


away 


older 
generate foreigners and lesser 
breeds. The old 
and manners became freer and conversa 


reticences disappear ed 


tions, as noticed above, more frank than 
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they were at the beginning of the century. 

When in the 1910s a medical man, 
addressing a group of students of both 
sexes, told the young ladies they should 
get rid of their corsets, their embarrass- 
ment on the mention “out loud” of the 
intimate word was evident. In the early 
1930s the author well remembers a 
young lady of eighteen holding forth 
among her elders on the subject of birth 
control, without embarrassment to any 
one there present. 

This was all for the good: it was only 
recapturing for urban’ children the 
healthy familiarity with biological proc- 
esses that country children had always 
possessed. It probably carried its analo- 
gies to the sudden rush in the 1920s on 
the part of young ladies to discard not 
only the heretofore unmentionable cor- 
sets but as much as they dared of the 
rest of their clothing 


“Can-opener education” 





It is no wonder that cultural standards 
in Canada remain at a low level, when 
education has had to begin anew at the 
beginning with each generation and has 
also so often been regarded merely as a 


vocational can opener. 


“What is a bohunk?” 





The term “New Canadian” struggled 
into existence during the first decades of 
the century, perhaps because it was not 
so insulting as “bohunk”™ or “dago.” From 
the first, insular natives were puzzled by 
the ingress of ‘strangers of whom they 
had never previously heard—it was like 
the arrival of Gaelic-speaking Highland 
ers two or three generations before, only 
so to speak, “more so.” 

How deep the experience went is il 
lustrated by a simple man of the north’s 
inswers to a catechism on this word he 
bohunk All the bush 
camps ol those days were full of bohunks 
ind no one liked them much. What, then 
was a bhohunk ‘Was a French-Cana 
Certainly not. “Was a 


used so much 


dian a bohunt 
Swede a hohunh No. “How about Ger 
mans?” No, about the same as Swedes 
Were Finns hbohunks?” Well, they might 
be. “Were Galicians (later Ukrainians)?” 
Oh yes, of course, they were; Poles, too 
So the bohunh 
new brand of humanity from the east, 
the Slav 

Like the earlier waves, the foreign im 
migration of the 20th century upset a 
society just nicely getting on its feet and 


evidently was the strange 


introduced a range of social problems 
whose setthkement would take many dec- 
ides. It was all very well to expect the 
strangers to adapt themselves to you, but 
how about you having to adapt yourself 
to them? 

In the face of the antagonisms, the 
hatreds, the surcharged emotions, which 
arose when new racial groups encoun 
tered old—to say nothing of the eco- 
nomic competition—-the mystery is how 
within the short space of a few decades, 
society succeeded in recapturing any 
measure of unity In Europe, where 
the same situation has occurred time and 
igain, societies sO invaded often have 
dissolved in the chaos of racial war. How 
is it that the new world has escaped 
the disintegrating processes that have 
harried the old? 

It has not lain in the dragooning meth 
ods of the lands from which so many of 
the new arrivals came. Our devices were 
nany; some subtle and some easily dis 
tinguished. Among the latter the common 
school stands out, for in the classrooms, 
in district after district, racial differences 
have worn themselves down against the 
common 


background of the English 
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tongue and the Canadian tradition. 
The need for the English language as 
the open sesame to the continent’s great 
attraction improved circumstances, 
“getting on” in the old familiar sense— 
has powerfully reinforced the work of 
the common school. Among the more 
subtle agencies at work was the new 
land’s spirit of freedom. No need to tell 
the immigrant what that meant! 
Canadian immigration policy, like 
American, if not wide open, has been 
generous. Neither people has thought 
of keeping the continent to itself: both 


have talked in terms of a brave, new 
world, where all the white peoples (note 
the adjective) could join together in build- 
ing a North American New Jerusalem 
In practice the vision has been more 
narrowly glimpsed in Canada than in 
the United States. 

In the United States, they were build- 
ing the republic. In Canada, a third 
of our people were perpetuating the old 
regime and wished nobody’s assistance 
in that preoccupation. A large propor- 
tion of the remainder were building a 


British colony. The big, overriding na- 


tional objective, with its splendid cement 
of a common task, hardly existed in 
Canada at the beginning of the immigra- 
tion flood. The result has been a greater 
sense of exclusiveness on the part of 
“old” Canadians as compared with 
Americans and a much sharper sense of 
race: this has delayed the process of 
society-building through intermarriage 

For English Canadians, getting their 
hearts across the seas has been more 
difficult than for “new” Canadians, so 
possibly one of the services of the new 
arrivals was to force the old hands to 
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Orangemen were their own best judges 
of “loyalty.” 

Since those days both the Orange 
Order and old-country attitudes have 
weakened in Canada and today when 
royalty comes among us, the impression 
is that it is regarded mainly as provid- 
ing an exotic spectacle. 


“Me Liberal” 


It is related that when Clifford Sif- 
ton’s, immigrants were arriving by the 
tens’ of thousands around the turn of 
the century, most of the menfolk were 
found to be able to speak just two words 
of English: curiously enough, having 
regard to the dispassionate concern for 
the newcomers displayed by Sifton’s im- 
migration agents, these turned out to 
be “me Liberal!” Those two words have 
had something to do with the inability 
of the Conservative party to make much 
permanent impression on Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 


“Is Canada better or worse?” 





Is the world in general, and Canada, 
in particular, “getting better or worse?” 
The question has always been asked and 
it has invariably been answered accord- 
ing to the predilections of the person 
asking it. The present writer does not 
claim to be an exception to the rule. 

There is one area of life in which it 
seems possible to return a cautious affir- 
mative. Surely in alleviation of suffering 
and in attempts to establish communities 
that provide some reasonable kind of ex- 
istence for their members, men are mak- 
ing a better world. Man must follow his 
destiny, so what alleviates his journey 1s 
probably “better.” 

It would be idle to ring the changes 
on the marvels of modern progress in 
medicine, surgery, sanitation and the rest 
everyone knows them in advance. So 
with the mysteries of nature: thanks to 
their solution, we are not too far from 
war over the ownership of the moon 

More interesting material lies closer at 
hand than the moon, in the way in which 
we have tried to organize our society in 
relation to the forces we have let loose 
and their concomitants in wealth and 
power. 

The hard times of the 1930s, for in- 
stance, forced social integration along 
many channels. Direct methods of relief 
made many think in terms, not of relief, 
but of justice. Partly as a result, various 
social devices, now well known, have 
gradually come into being, such as moth- 
ers’ and children’s allowances, old-age 
pensions and a measure of hospitaliza- 
tion. These, after all, are in exactly the 
same line of descent as, say, free educa- 
tion. At mid-century, Canada was much 
closer to a just society than she had 
been in 1920, though she still had con- 
siderable distance to go, notably in ade- 
quate standards of housing 

One problem which was not tackled, 
which was scarcely envisaged, had to 
do with the numbers and natures of men 
themselves. How long, it may be asked, 
can humanity just go on breeding, and 
expecting that vague entity society to 
shoulder the consequences. Unlimited 
breeding, however much approved by 
religious authority, when transmuted, as 
it must be, into poverty and poverty’s 
consequences, becomes sin. Religious 
authority thus puts itself on the side of 
sin. If western life is to be further order- 
ed in the interests of justice—and all its 
logic seems to go in that direction—the 
day will come when men will have to 
take into their hands the last, most diffi- 
cult problem of all, that of regulating 
their own numbers. 
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"“READY-TO-ASSEMBLE" 
HOMES FOR THE NATION 


A completely new concept in home construction, 
developed by Canada’s first and leading “do-it-yourself” 
home manufacturers 








DOMINION $2,990 and $3,370 


No Money Down—Up 
To Ten Years To Pay $38 or *43 per month 

















Designs for '58 . . . simple, elegant designs and skilful () DISTRIBUTED 
lanning makes Muttart Brand Homes adaptabl h 
: p g s adaptable anywhere nN ACROSS CANADA 
in Canada. The Dominion, an attractive ranch-style home, L 
‘ VANCOUVER 
featuring 3 bedrooms and the lower cost 2 bedroom EDMONTON 
North Star with a large kitchen, are two prime examples CALGARY 
of Muttart’s styling and design leadership. REGINA 
, , SASKATOON 
The package is delivered ready for you t ble b 
me eee eee Vane WINNIPEG 
yourself. The easily handled component parts have SARNIA 
been precision cut and pre-assembled at the factory, PARIS 
enabling you to erect your home in a record time, resulting pa ns 
, : PETERBOROUGH 
in the saving of material and labour. : KINGSTON 
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$2,195 &*2,495 
$28 or $32 per month 


No Money Down-—-Up 
To Ten Years To Pay 


Mail this Coupon TODAY. 








MUTTART BRAND HOMES 
BOX 57, TORONTO 17, ONT. 


or 
BOX 310, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
Please send me further information, without obliga- 
tion, on how to build my own do-it-yourself home. 
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see your Yashica dealer soon! , 
from $49.95 
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Mmmm! So light! 


Pour vourself a Pilsener and see the amber-clea! be | 
bubbles sparkle up to a smooth, creamy head. Then t 

raise your giass- ind feel that surge of cool (s 
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A one-man conquest of Manitoba 
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4 ot 
p The tr that much ol! he puDlic 
pi enception of Roblin is wrong. He 
R garded © teetotaler, but a moderate drinke 
“ g g who likes wine with meals and who h 
5 9 g wit! earned to nurse his second Scotch fo 
g € the duration of a party But when he 
j tarted reorganizir the Conservat 
party in 1954 he let word get out 
‘ D B nost of th id that he was 
onal drinker 
I g mx en | It was sheer self-defense he recal 
e 1 of recently When f started beating tl 
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Sir Rodmond did. however, make one ssumed the role of strict teetotaler 
ortant indirect contribution to his Roblin. who always appears impec 
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| p ind public purposes funniest performance he has seen was 
W kes him the on Canadia Roblin solemnly officiating at the buria 
re | i oO en offic oc of an empty whisky bottle he rescue: 
I kname from being hurled into the lake becaus 
The point ¢ I tory is that one of this friend who has given us comfort 
princip weapons Roblin political in time of need deserveth a better fate 
opponents hav ed in campaigning It is true that Roblin does not swea 
t too young for but like another eminent non-sweare! 
erik politic Throughout the cam Syl Apps of hockey fame, Roblin man 
paign the Winnipeg Free Press, which ages to get a lot of feeling into sucl 
j t lepicted him as expressions as Gee Willikens and 
o ts political cartoons Holy Kadoodle 
Hi pp hat if he had re Roblin, with two sisters and a brother 


Roblin oI 





( rhe those symbols 
ma t right ha proved 
po Cc nar cap 

Rol becomes impatient with this 
tigma of youth After all he says 

I became forty-one the lay ifter the 

lectior W im Pitt was prime minis 

) Eng ! enteen years Detore 
he w m g Nevertheless his elec 
tio yn the V of his forty-first birth 
lay make him Canada’s youngest pri 
premier 
Roblin om by the boy cout tag 
ionestly He practically made a career 


of scouting, reached the top as a King’s 





Scout, and on camping trip today, his 
ends testify, it is Roblin who chee1 
Y get tuck with the dishwashing 
Rot youthful appearance, which 

lerives from a fresh complexion, boyish 


features, a full head of dark hair and 
is only part of the physi 
cal and personality makeup which makes 
it dificult for him to appear as a bluff 
backslapping, “typical” politician. Prob 
ibly the majority of Manitobans see him 


lapper 


a Slight figure 


humorless and intense young 


MACLEAN 


S 


was brought up in Winnipeg by parents 
who believed in mixing discipline with 
freedom. Reading was uncensored, and 
Duff absorbed Freud 


ties of other 


Jung and quanti 
non-juvenilia in his early 
At meals, each of the Roblin children 
had the right to speak without interrup 
tion on any topic But we required 
our children to be well behaved,” Mrs 
Roblin said recently, “and they were 

Religion was an important part of the 
Roblins’ upbringing, and Duff Roblin 
is a devout churchgoing Anglican who 
believes religious principles should in 
The Bible is part of his 
normal reading, along with The Econ 
omist, Shakespeare and history 

The Roblin children were sent in turn 
to public and private schools, and wher 


fluence politics 


Duff graduated from high school at 
precocious fifteen he decided 
university favor of 
picking his subjects.” He took a two 
year liberal arts course at the University 
of Chicago, during which he mysteriously 
letter in gymnastics. “I 
around the gymnasium 


against 


regular course in 


acquired his 
used to hang 
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he recalls, “but I don’t remember be tors Limited. When he became Conserva war or emergency,” he orated, “but the He was astonished when the meeting 


ing on any team or taking part in any tive leader in 1954 Roblin disposed of his war has been over nearly five years and nominated him. “I'm not a Conservative 
competition They must have had a interest to become a full-time politician. in peacetime coalition stifles good gov- as long as there’s coalition,” he disclaim- 
sweater left over.” Up to 1949 Roblin took only a mild ernment.” ed 

Roblin returned to take a six-month interest in politics. One fact irked him, A woman guest interrupted him quiet- “Run as an independent,” the Conser- 
diploma course in agriculture at the Uni- though. A provincial election was coming ly. “If you feel so strongly about it why vative meeting’s chairman told him 
versity of Manitoba, then managed the up but the Conservatives, drawn into a don’t you do something instead of just Roblin ran, and barely squeaked in. He 
Roblin family farm at Dufrost, Man., coalition with the stronger Liberals by talking?” she asked. sat on the opposition side of the legisla 
for a year. This experience later proved John Bracken in 1940, showed no signs Roblin accepted the challenge. A few ture across from the Liberal-Conserva- 
useful in countering his political oppo- of contesting the election as a separate days later he went to a Conservative tive government. In 1953 when federal 
nents’ charges in the farm ridings that party. One day at a social gathering Rob nomination meeting in South Winnipeg, and provincial elections left Conservative 
‘Young Roblin is a city fellow who lin was holding forth on the iniquity of repeated his objections, and sat down, strength at a low ebb, Roblin made preb 
doesn’t Know one end of a cow from this Satisfied that he had made a_ token ably the most important speech of his 
the other.” ‘Coalition may be all right in time of protest life. He told a Conservative gathering 


Roblin left the farm to become Winni 
peg’s first salesman of the newly formed = Pa . 


Blue Cross hospitalization plan. His Y lif h 
first call was at the Dominion Envelope our 1 e Cc anges. ee 
Company on Osborne Street. But instead 


of going in, he paced the sidewalk net You need Occidental Change-Easy Insurance 


vously for half an hour 








“At last.” he recalls, “I had to ask 
nyself Are you going in—or are you Pink or blue? Girl or boy, a new baby means a big change 
going to quit before you start?’ ’ He went n the life of a family. But 
in, and found the sales-speech he had 
been dreading surprisingly exhilarating 





lily life is full of change 


ym the day you say ‘‘I do.’’ You buy a new home 
























; tN . va ° ! he cy | the “Cc 
y ( y S 
But to this day he suffers from what he You get promoted ) yu paint the crib 101 another occasion, 


ills “hollow stomach” before making lhat’s why so many families depend on 
speech. In the last week of the recent 


Occidental Change-Easy Insurance. It can 
ampaign it became a chronic condition 


ni eC > Tamuy eas Change 
Roblin made forty speeches Inge as the fal ily s need change 


The habit of pacing has stayed with For example, at 28 you can own an Occidental 


him, too. An opponent maintained that > 


Family plan that gives you $20,000 on your life 
Roblin thinks he can stretch his in : ‘ : 
Sateen’ tee “‘eevatahieta ‘le teak” Gul of lus life insurance on your wife and children for 
ellect by str Ling g 
his close friends pointed to a worn area ynly $20 a month. No added cost for children born 
on the carpet of his own study That's iter. The Change-Easy feature lets you add 


Roblin, thinking,” he explained 
When World War Il loomed, Roblin 


took flying lessons hoping, in spite of 


1 


Mortgage Protection, Family Income, Disability 
or yourself and other benefits to 
nearsightedness, to get into the air force \is same policy as your needs change 

is a pilot. He scraped into the RCAF by 


irtthermore, Occidental Change-Easy 
memorizing the eye-test chart. His de 





ception was discovered and the day after policies will fit with your present insurance, 
the declaration of war he settled for en 1elp make it more effective 
listment as an army private has met foe the hams bs ee 
This led, somewhat illogically, to a a a en oe ph eee 
lesk job in Ottawa, from which he wan See your Occidental Agent 


‘led a transfer to the RAF and eventually 
to a place in the team of Sir Harry 
Broadhurst planning the logistics of the OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
Second Tactical Air Group’s part in the 
nvasion of France. After the war he wa Insurance Company of California 
ssigned to set up the RAF’s permanent 





occupation installation at Hamburg 
Roblin came out of the RAF with the 
rank of wing commander and a mention 
in despatches for his invasion planning 
which an admiring fellow officer assured 
him “in the RAF amounts to the DSO 


in the other services Roblin returned 





home to find, though, that his mother 
outranked” him with an MBE received 
for organizing the Winnipeg armed 
services magazine bureau. Probably the 
most valuable thing Roblin brought back 
vith him was a sound knowledge of 
French, which has proved an asset in 
campaigning among Manitoba's eighty 
thousand French-speaking inhabitants 
He also learned enough Ukrainian to 
please Manitoba's hundred thousand 











Ukrainians 
Back in postwar Winnipeg Roblin was 








stless. He hadn't had a real vacation 
juring four arduous years overseas and 
needed a rest. He stuck a pin in a map 
of the Caribbean, speared Jamaica, and 
went there. The islands appealed to him 


strongly as a retreat, and he became a 


“Sin lee ge 





a o- 
frequent visitor visits whose fre PM Se eve peg gh 


quency will be sharply curtailed by the 
exigencies of minority government 
During the war the Roblin family busi 
ness, an automobile agency, had been 
supplemented by a gun-parts factory 
When postwar automobiles came back, 
Roblin set up a metal-frabricating firm 
The wartime manager remained in 
charge, and that gave Roblin time to de 
vote much of his energy to the family’s 
Winnipeg car business, Consolidated Mo- CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: London, Ontario «+ Life, Accident and Sickness Insurance + Group insurance + Pension Pians 
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bluntly that unless the party, in Ottawa 


as well as in the provinces, made a clear 
cut declaration of principles and found 
doomed 


aggressive leader nip, it wa 


The speech was widely reported. It met 
silence in Ottawa and in 


Manitoba, but 


with stony 
thousands of Conserv 
young Duff Rol 


Today many Con 


tives we hearing brash 





lin for the first time 


servative observers date the 


of the 


mising 


resurgence 


from Roblin 


party incompro 
speech 

The Manitoba Conservatives brok 
away from the coalition ind next yeal 
Roblin vas elected party lead He 
started immediately to prepare for th 
1958 general election. The job that faced 
him was gargantuan 


The entire Manitoba Conservative o 


ganization consisted of the use of a desk 
and a half share in the ervices olf 


secretary, Shirley Gibbon, in the Federa 


Conservative party on on 


Avenue. (Soon Roblin discovered tt 
Mi: Gibbon, a tirele cheerful ork 
was his most valuable inheritance S! 
has become his full-time licutenant.) 
OT the lozen Conservative rember 
of the fegisiature half wet ead I< 
retirement. So Roblin’s forces added up 
to six men with any political experience 
ix probable candidates. And fifty-seven 
ridings had to be contested at the next 


general electien 

The party treasury was almost bars 
Roblin drove his own car out into the 
riclings looking under stones for Cor 
ervatives That was barely a figure of 
speech, since he tound that in more than 
halt of Manitoba's fifty-seven ridings no 
Conservative candidate 
therefore nobody had voted Conservative 


during his lifetime 


Roblin arrived in one riding in time to 


ittend the funeral of the last known Con 
ervative in the area. He buttonholed the 


man standing next to him at the rites, 


and before he left town he had extracted 
a promise from him (a) to turn Conset 
vally and (b) to stand for nomination 


t the next election 


In another riding he found that the 
ole surviving Conservative was ninety 
years old. This veteran introduced Rob 
lin to a man he thought wasnt too 
strong a Liberal and Roblin had an 
other candidat 
Ihe need: fighting issues 

In three year Roblin drove more than 
a hundred thousand miles from the 
hores of Hudson Bay to the North Da 
kota borde ometimes regretting his 


grandfather proudest achievement, the 








expansion of Manitoba from a “postage 
Stamp province into a vast territory ol 
246,512 square miles. Yet by nominatior 
la i this ea Roblin had created 
yr converted enough followers for a full 
late of andidates nd he could tell 
friend witho t e of blasphen 
Wh came to conversions Saint Paul 
had nothing on ¢ 

But even this remarkable job of hand 
making Conservative candidates was onl 
the beginning of Roblin proolen H 
had to needle his ew follower into 
making partisan fighting speeche a lost 
irt in a province where there had beer 
few ingry politicians for more than 


forty years. And, to a large extent, cam 


paign issues had to be fashioned out o 








skimpy material. Premier Dou; Camp 
beli had given Manitoba good f un 
spectacular, government for the last te 
eal 

Th ibe ls could point out that 
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Borough of Southgate which 


Thus the 


has had a Canadian representing it in 





parliament for twenty-three years, now 
chooses widow the daught yf i 
rabbi, to be its first citizen for th 
suing year 

So there came this year’s civ Sun 
day As the dedication was to be held 
mm the synagogue we wel fT warned 
that we had to keep our head overed 
throughout the service 

And what a service t was! Here il 
the side of the chancel was a mal ’ 
tet whose voices ing out as if it we 
the triumphant march trom Aida I 
first tenor had a voice of operatic q 
that shook the roof when he let loo 
the full volume of hi hieh not \« 
to the hiimax of the service wher 
mayore ae] kneeled betore he: bt I 
and received his blessing and advice on 
her appointment 

Look ahead with pride but look back 
in anger. it was not so long ago 
the infamous Hitler sent hundreds o 
thousands of Jews to death in the horro 
ovens. Intolerance and besotted vanit 


had turned him into such a fiend incar 


nate that he knew neither 


merey 


Then look at Southgate on that sun 


strewn Sabbath where the people chose 


a woman, a Jew, to be the first citizen 


of the borough, to take precedence over 


all others. including the member of pat 
lament 
Am | perhaps uttributing too much 


individuality to this North London bor 





“On that Sabbath Southgate chose a woman, 


ough? With due respect I think not 
These Middlesex county boroughs, al 
though they are part of the area knowr 
is Greater London, are as individualistic 
is villages or towns far removed from a 
netropoli Tak for xample South 
Ss an dramatic societies as wel 
choral societies. I am the presi 





Answer to 


Who is it? 


on page 34 
Donald Fleming, twice can 
for the Progressive 
Party 
ship (1948, 1956) and now 


didate 
Conservative leader 
finance minister under prime 


John Dhiefenbaker 


minister 


Manitobans paid lower provincial taxes 
and had a lower per capita provincial 
debt that anyone else in Canada. Roblin 
countered that Manitobans also had close 
to the lowest per capita income in Can- 
ada. In the end the strongest catchword 
the Conservatives could find was a quote 
Morton’s his- 


that the Liberals were 


from Professor William | 
tory of Manitoba 
Manitoba 
While his party was 


giving “negative democracy 
Struggling with 
non-incendiary issues, and 


addressing mectings at which candidates 


campaign 


sometimes outnumbered the audience 
Roblin 
mystique of leadership.’ 


*d followers throughout the province, he 


himself was discovering the 


As he deve lop 


began to encounter the heady and unac 


customed phenomenon of personal praise 
and even adulation. His first reaction to 
being slapped on the back and told 
Duff, you're 


Man, don’t be a darned fool 


wonderful” was to reply 


But he soon discovered that people 


didnt appreciate that sort of modesty 


They wanted a leader they could slap 


Roblin 


has learned how to accept hero-worship 


on the back and call wonderful 


iS a penalty < 


vf leadership 
This story of how Duff Roblin brought 
back to life a political party that died 
before he was born explains why the 
election of twenty-six Conservatives and 
the return of a minority government ts 
rather more than a minor event in Can 
i i Man, 


ada’s political life Manitobans 
Diefenbaker’s logical 


see him as John 
successor as national Conservative lead 
er. Roblin himself says: “I'm not looking 
beyond the fences of this province 

One of Roblin’s problems as a political 
leader is that he is not a “joiner Che 


e his 


Canadian Legion and the Shriners ¢ 


only affiliations. When he joined the 


dent of nearly all of them and when 


ay al 





they put on a p Church 


(which has an admirable stage) I try if 
at all possible to attend the Friday night 
performance (it is usually a three-night 
presentation) and when the play is ove! 
I go on the stage and give them a critical 
appreciation which is nearly always fa 
vorable In fact whet with choral soci 
societies and drama 


Friday 


attending as the 


eS, operatic 


societies my nights are usually 


spent in patron of! 


president 





South . especially in the case of the 
younger generation, ts not content to gaze 
transfixed at the narrow screen of the 
television set. Nor are my constituents 


content to put on plays that have had 
West End 


They write their own revues and thus 


a run in the _ professional 


spend their winter evenings rehearsing 
flirting. and generally enjoying life 

But politically the young Conservatives 
are very serious and very active. If ther 
is a parliamentary by-election in any part 
of the Home Counties my youngsters set 
off to the scene of the struggle where 
they canvass from door to door and pro 
claim the cause of the Conservative 
Party 


of socialism with its regimentation 


Not for them the dull mediocrity 
These 
Tory youngsters know that freedom can 
never be taken for granted but must be 
fought for in every 


There 
pamphlets, 
canvass from door to door, permeate the 


sports clubs and 


generation 


fore they issue their own 


preach the gospel of 


Ss 





Shriners he faced a dilemma: all Shriners 
are expected to play some musical instru 
ment or contribute some extrovert talent 
Roblin things, the bag 
pipes. Winnipeggers and the citizens of 
United States centres as far away as 
Minneapolis seldom recognize the brisk 
kilted piper in Shriner parades as the 
premier-elect of Manitoba 
in the RCAF band — “the only wing 
commander-piper-premier in the world 

Roblin is a bachelor, a status that wa 


picked, of all 


He also play 


regarded by his supporters as a disad 
vantage in wooing the votes of rural resi 
dents, but he told confidantes that h 
couldn't afford to marry. He is generall; 
regarded as “well to do,” but he denies it 

“If I had been married I would have 
had to go to work instead of becoming 
leader of the opposition at fifty-five hun 
he once explained 


dred dollars a year,” 
Friends testify that he is careful with 
his money. Recently on a fishing trip he 
snagged a lure while fishing in the ice 
cold, swift-flowing Winnipeg River. A 
companion suggested he break the line 
‘Shucks,” said Roblin, “I paid a dollar 
thirty-five for that lure in Winnipeg only 
yesterday He stripped and dived into 
the dangerous water to rescue his plug 


Roblin will 


dollars a yeal and 


As premier earn about 
ten thousand 
friends expected him to announce hi 
engagement the day after his election 
But he did not. “A political campaign 
doesn’t leave much time for any other 
kind of campaign,” he explained. “It will 
take me some time to find out where I 
stand in that direction 

But Roblin’s friends are confident that 
there will be a government hostess be 
fore the next election. And May, 1959, is 
regarded as a likely time for Duff Roblin 


to ask Manitoba for a clear majority ee 


a Jew, to be the first citizen of the borough’”’ 


Churchill. 


mocracy in season and out 


Macmillan and imperial de 

Which brings me to our local weekly 
newspaper, the Palmers Green Gazette 
Let the press lords of Fleet Street thun 
der and roar against a politician yet he 
will survive. But if his local newspaper 
turns against him then he is in real dan 
ger. Fortunately the Palmers Green Ga 
zette which dominates my constituency 
is admirably edited and maintains a re 
markable vitality 

Yet in every community, no matter how 
pleasant and happy on the surface, there 
are the sick, the lonely, and the Poo! 
Therefore in Southgate, as in other bor 
oughs, the volunteer 


women s services 


cook meals at their headquarters. and 
organize distribution to the sad _ little 
homes where lonely and forgotten men 


and women are bedridden and almost 
helpless 

But if Southgate has its beauty spot 
and more than its share of kindly folk 
it also has proud and tragic memories 


Hitler's V2 


cruelly at the borough 


Five times bombs | struck 
There was no 
warning there could be no warning 
One moment the pleasant villas would 
be blinking in the sun and in another 
moment death and destruction were at 
hand, while the ghostly wail of the V2 
left behind by the super-speed of the 
rocket, arrived to give new horror to 
the scene 
Nor was Southgate spared by the 
Vis which flew pilotless and without any 
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FROM SEA TO SEA 


No other nation in history has depended for its very 
existence on strong lines of communication as has 
Canada. No nation has been better served by them. 


Two railways, an air line, a pipe line, a highway, 
two telegraph systems and a waterway reaching from 
the Lakehead to the sea knit Canada together as a 
single unit. Communications are the basis on which 
Canadians have built their and 
industrial development 


great commercial 


But the communication of ideas is vital to na- 
tional growth as is the movement of goods and pro- 
vision That is the job being done by 
Canadian magazines and business papers. They serve 
all groups and areas in the country. 
Commission called them “our closest approximation 
to a national literature.” In a young and widespread 
country like Canada you could not develop com- 
merce or culture without national periodicals. They, 


of services. 


The Massey 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 


PUBLISHING 


too, are essential threads in the fabric of our national 
life. 

and busi- 
Maclean-Huater Publishing Com- 
intimately concerned with 
every facet of our national life. 


As a publisher of consumer magazines 
ness_ periodicals; 


pany is ideas touching 


Through their news columns, Maciean-Hunter 


editors give national significance to many events that 


would otherwise receive only regional attention. 
They put national events in perspective that gives 


them new meaning to people of all They 
comment vigorously on national issues, from a Cana- 
dian point of view. 


regions. 


editors are dedicated to the 

honesty and fairness. To- 
gether they provide unbiased news and sound opinion 
to more than 3,000,000 readers. We’re glad that you 
are one of them. 


All Maciean-Hunter 
principles of accuracy, 


COMPANY LIMITED 


481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 
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Why Lake of 


I began this London Letter 


the Woods couldn’t stay lost 
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| to of Southg 
en Co ( e! nd 
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R Ww ) t St gr 
i * 
, t we yurist who art 


ili-time an 
Lak yf Woods devotee 
{1 Ruth Parson twent 
choolte ach p 
< n bust pilo ( 
R n ! ne LU i 
’ 54 tk te of ti 
g ywthers ho hought omar 
: the classroom. Since ther 
re) \ sive for Mi 
Mact ling assignmen a’ eas 
f ad fro Ken 
MM pr ¢ | } 
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I f est Canad C 
[ t nS t Ste. M 
P C cK ? 
At carc ANK 
In Fort Frances Internati 
| t 5 S 
I kestacks of M 
0) M eso P " 
p ( + ower oO 
ec Lak 
Wi O pape 
I I C Inte ) I 
J F« tI Fa > 
I Fr te 1ion D 
h rn ol Labor D 
Tt h ervice ¢ 
Canadian hockey and American higl 
hool football, and a radio static 
Canadian-owned CFOB, Fort France 
t three American announcers, c C 
orty percent American advertising an 
has both American and Canadian 
ervic I< eq i news coverage 
But to Sts drive west id nortl 
[ Holstein herds and fragrant h 
elds, into raw oO tcroppings and cobalt 
wate he outer world melt iW 
Black cormo its and bald eagles whe 
yverhead, deer and fox flash through tl 
larac nd Lake of the Woods begin 
O cast its spell. Qn the water a boatmar 
se all day in the busiest seasor 
thout glimpsing another human in tl 


inds and inlet 





Some visitors hanker to own an islan 


You can buy one outright, up to th 
cre for a minimum of three hundre 
ind twenty-five dollars. For well-heele 


summer residents that’s the least expense 


Their “cottages” dwarf the average cit 
home. One California millionaire spen 
fifty thousand dollars improving his Lake 
of the Woods place 





Another graced his 


grounds with stone walls and fruit trees 


An Indiana doctor lines his interior wa 
ousands of costly fishing lures 
Arthur Holmdah 


ar-old 
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p 


company, has a 


esident of an lowa metal 


Stamping 
twelve-acre 


with 


estate on 
Alexandria barbecue pit 
vegetable garden 


walks 


ial picture 


clipped lawns, concrete 
ther 


Was 


and six-bedroom with 
Much of it 


work-play-plan 


lodge 
windows 


ilt under Holmdahl’s 








for-friends He frequently drafts bank 
or millionaire industrialists to shovel 
nent iil shingl or hoe corn. But 
hen Holmdahl takes them fishing in his 
ent even-ton fi oO or resto 
I I n tn { t c \) Ked t il 1 
plac I il } in ible 
Probabl th most imo imme! 
nome n tne reviol I no les ed 
castle n¢ Fo i C mn R 
l island. Here th Phirti 
kk i | ve med Frenc t lit 
ght-room one-and-stucco replica of 
Europe chateat th one semi-cu 
ilar room that imaginat natives cal 
the towel! French ho now dead 
talled ectric light plumbing. thr 
throo three stone fireplace 
a] a p 10 and ul oO 
rvants. For many summe I yughed 
they Olympian grandeur 
But surely French with h ealt 
o happ hat Jake Colson, post 


ICh wi I went to W oad 
Mint ort o. Th out ) 
Ca \ ¢ hin ep! t 
Docto 1 he ould t ed 

H ! one OMe Oall Ol ine M 
ISSIPp o he turned to the letsur 
f oO ike vat skipper Hi ippeti 
mproved, the disease ned and he 
aised two daughte vho also ned to 
pilot lake boats Today at eventy-two 
Young looks spry a boy. He credits it 
ll to his idyllic life on Lak of tl 
Wood 

H uns tl \ o and pa 
boat Resolute on the hundred-and-eighty 
{ round trip to Kenora once a weeh 
ill summer; three times a week on the 


1ety-mile round trip to Oak Island and 


the Northwest Angle. He 


stops where’ 


passenge want out and doesn't fret ov 
limet I Last tumn he'd almost de 
ided to sell the Resolute with one stipt 
lation: the new skipper must give Young 
boat ides up Lak ol he Wood 
time he nt then 

One of Young mall top Angl 


Postmaste 





/ 
y-neade 








Jak Cols n is 
ear of van, fled here thirty-five year 
go to wn bo 
5 ork I Kansas restat 
l C olso nble One day I got 
o fed up I just walked out. Well I look 
1 up 1d i i flock of geese headings 
orth I Hey, fella it fo 
H C Ma Today or tf 


Angle he and his wife have electricity 
oul f ourist cabins, sixty-fo 
reighbo iostly loggers, fishermen and 

irymel and unlimited peac Ther 
re no telephones. One visits neighbor 
via boat in summer and by car or truck 
over the ice in winter. Sometime the 

ck wheels crash through thin ice o 
og down in snowdrifts. Angle folk re 
zard such mishaps with immense good 
numor 

Nobody gets annoyed at little thing 
out here Savs Mis Bobbie Bray 
reezy brunette who runs tourist cabin 


nd a tavern on Oak Island near the 


Angle each summer and works tn a Chi 
igo dry-cleaning plant most winters. “Il 
spent a winter here and I’ve never had 


We had parties, 


radio 


laughs 
lis | to the 
mstened Ts 


eem to have time to read or listen to 


¢ in the city 
And w not bushed, like so man 
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people think,” adds her brother, Cody, a 


boilermaker-turned-pilot who runs sum 


mer charter flights off Oak Island and 
wants to build an all-weather air strip 
there. “I’ve flown people to Warroad hos 
pital in thirty minutes. That’s quicker 


than you get there in some cities 
And we've got 


Hansen, Oak 


Elvin 


storekeeper and 


SPace Says 


Island's 


customs officer, whose white hair springs 


thickly from tanned unwrinkled fore 

ad. “I was a plumber before I came 
here in 1923. I just had to get out of 
ho lark rowded basements. Now | 


wouldn't know what to do with myself in 
the city 
Hansen, like others around the lake 
sometimes wonders how long he'll keep 
his space and privacy. Civilization is 
The Ontario government is 
going to build a five-million-dollar three 
and-a-half-mile Rainy 
Lake, joining Fort Frances with Highway 


120 and the 


closing in 


causeway Ove! 


Lakehead. It will open the 


wilderness around Atikokan and. con 


versely, may bring more eastern 


to Lake of the Woods 
Meanwhile Manitoba 


tourists 


proposes to put 


a north-south road through bush and 


immediately west of 


Eventually it 


swamp the lake 
join an American 
the Mississippi Parkway 
extending to the Gulf of 

Even with 


would 
super-highway 
Mexico 

will take a few 
vears to tame this land. Most of the bush 
is known only to Indians. Many 
are unexplored and unnamed 


} 


been no over-all hydrographic survey of 


roads it 


island 


There ha 


Canadian waters: official marine chart: 


e marked, “Based on local information 


caution.” In many way 
Woods is still as ren 


a 


use with 


Lake of the oO 
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LORD CALVERT 


CANADIAN 
WHISKY 


Wt hiatinclive hight bodied 
Canadian Whisk a7 distilled antl bottled 
sintler Canadian Government upervision 


THERE'S A LIGHTNESS ABOUT LORD CALVERT. 
A LIGHTNESS THAT DEPENDS ON 
SMOOTHNESS, MELLOWNESS 
AND MATURITY. 


TAKE A GOOD 


ATA C 


P| Pa 
. NX] 
dad 


rR, 


BUT 
WHY TALK 
ABOUT IT? IT’S ALL 


THERE TO TASTE AND ENJOY...AND 


LOOK 
WHISKY 


YOUR OWN GOOD TASTE IS THE ONLY TEST THAT MATTERS. 


| CREATED FOR CANADIAN HOSPITALITY 


= 
tn 











EXPORTA 


CIGARETTES 














Box MC Char en. PEI To 
Spend your time where you get 


the best return. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


CANADA'S GARDEN PROVINCE 





sovyes PLANT FOOD commers 
brows Better F 


Simply dusolve ond water oll 5 your house 
plants, garden Sowers, vegetables, sh rubs 
and lawn. Feeds instortly. 1f deler con't 


wpply send $1 for! th. Mokes 100 Gals 











CHECK 
| DIARRHOEA 
= IN HOURS 


often with the 
first dose of 


DR. FOWLER’S 


Extract of 
WILD STRAWBERRY 




















How To Keep Free of Sore Toes, 


Corns 


Never wait! At the first sign of sore toes from new 
or tight shoes, apply Super-Soft Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
pads and you'll stop corns before they can atart! 
But — if you already have corns — Zino-pads will 
give you super-fast relief. Used with the separate 
Medicated Disks (included), Zino- 
ada remove corns one of the 
astest ways known to medical 
science. No other method does 
all these things. Insist on Dr, 
Scholi’s, Sold everywhere. 


Sup? out DE Scholls liao pads 
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sake of argument continued 





n ( er i-r er is 
pee ved heart < 
U g out he grins the 
P j ke « , ne aw but what 
cou se y xcept a cn cl 
W A people pond the debt 
hanging istic churct re 
i more tours come to OOK If ove 
Last summe the Kenora tourist bur 
registered more Manitobans than On 
re visitors tron M ne « 
I 6.527 ror 
ners 
How g of Lake « I 
Wo ec e I othe accessible 
y rea? W peg newspapers p 
C M oba’s link with the Park 
ng Lake of the Woods with 
reacr William Noden, Ont Oo 
MPP Ra River, thinks the Rainy 
Lake causeway will open “a second trans 
( highw n 
None of tl ple the people of the 
ake who ke their private world the 


way it is. Some ay the moose an 





pop ion is already dwindling and 
ga refuge should be set up on Big 
Island, largest on the lake. Others sym 
pathize witf rod Machin who is 
leveloping a second camp a _ hundred 
th of Lake of the Woods and 
If it ge oo crowded down here 
| mi ortn Like the Harley Jen 
and est, she came not to 

e r nN jernes Dut keep it wild 
J nis wite lo moved to 


from page 5 








I I f cann vet higt 
nough prices for their products; Ottawa 
nust p the f 1 the public treasury 
some manufacturing industr cannot 
ompet th heap imports the gov 
r t 1 the tariffs and tt 
] TY t pa tr m ponus prices 
P op! 1 ] or houses 10! old-ag 
rity er lic ittentior and 
high cult I government must 
in them. A 4 strike is threa 
ned, a ike occurs in the Pacific coast 
teamship busine tn feder al gove 
ment 1S expected to settie them if nece 
And behind all these specific prot 
tar n ) i nail a ion 
nemplo j t governmen t put 
ther to ork 
Now, | am _ not guing that these 
laim pon government are unjustified 


or even unattainable, but only that we 


hould understand what we are doing 
when we make them that in making 


ernment we are really 
but 
nment 


Ottawa 


claims on gov 


aking them on nobody ourselves 
demand 
blandly 
taxpayers 
the bill 


taxpayers 


Every provincial gover 


ing more money trom 
that 
the 


there are no 


mysterious 
pay 
national 
and the 
Every 
national 


assumes some 
itside 


though 


provinces will 


outside the provinces national 


tert the north 
that the 
financial 
that 


out of the 


itories of municipal 


ity, demanding govern 
burdens, ap 


Ottawa s 


ment relieve its 


parent forgets most of 


taxes municipalities 
hive An 
tariffs 


will come 


where most of the 


industry det 


taxpayers 


nanding higher seldom 


mentions that they will be paid by the 


consumers. A_ labor demanding 
than any 


seldom 


union 
increase 
that the 


paid main- 


Wage increases larger 


in productivity admits 


resulling price increase will be 
| 
' 


y by the working people 
The myth that any cost handed on to 
Ottawa will be paid by someone else and 
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ordinary man is palpably ab- 


rd to any child who knows first-primer 
rithmetic. Yet it has 


repetition 


become, by 
operat 
principles of our society. Ottawa, we 


fix everything if it 


con- 
one of the 


' 
DaSsICc 


assume, can wants to 
months 
could not fix everything, 
could not of itself fix the 
since it stems primarily out of 


Ottawa's 


rued few 





In these pages I ar 
igo that Ottawa 
and specifically 
sston 


~c 


world conditions beyond con 


trol. The prime minister, in a remarkable 
evolution of thought, has lately come 
round to the same view. However, I 
ion't intend to go over that ground again 


My point here is simply that a profound, 


organic and revolutionary change has 
occurred in our society's attitude toward 
government and itself 


The all-important Paper 


While the change has been under way 


for a long time, for centuries indeed, we 
can fix the date arbitrarily for our pres- 
ent purpose as the spring of 1945, when 
the great social watershed was officially 


recognized and crossed. 

We didn’t note it particularly at the 
time. The government's White Paper, 
pledging the state to assure full employ 
ment, to keep the economy in balance 
and generally to fix everything by the 


methods of Lord Keynes was almost ig- 
nored in the excitement of the war's end 
and the founding of the United Nations 

Sull, that document 
second in importance, I believe, only to 
the pact of Confederation itself, for it 
codified the new society long agrowing, 
expectations that no Canadian 
government could possibly deliver 
ratified a 
confronted all 
with 


neglected was 


it raised 
sin- 
glehanded, it new social state 
future 
vast and completely 


Since the United 


of mind, it gov- 
ernments 


responsibilities. 


new 
States 
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American Point, near the Northwest 
Angle, in 1953. Both were raised in 
cities. They continued working after 


a junior 
Minneapolis 


Io was a nurse. Harley 
his brother's 
They bought a 


marriage 
partner in 


supermarket new Cal 


every year and kept a handsome apart 
ment overlooking a lake 

But we hardly saw each other,” says 
lo. “We weren't getting any companion 
ship out of marriage.” 

“Rush, rush, rush was all I did,” say 


blond intense 


I'd have 


Harley, a tall 


I could see 


young man 


ulcers in no time 


Now, raising two children and ope. at 
ing a few summer cabins, a year-round 
store and the most northerly post office 
in any State, they still work hard but 
with a difference 

‘You couldn't jar us off here,” Harley 
said one day last fall. “The nicest time 
is now, when the tourists are gone. It's 
quiet but never dull. Sure, we live from 


like the Indians. But did you 


Indian with an 


day to day, 
see an ulcer or a 
bald head? 


He glanced 


ever 


the quiet kitchen 
with its lights, deep freeze and 
radiotelephone hookup with Kenora 
Outside a breeze whispered in off the lake 


around 
electric 


and sunlight sifted through the pines on 
to a sign Jensen keeps over his ware 
house: TIME IS NO OBJECT 


We have so much more than we eve! 


had in the city said Harley 
Jensen ow 
had reached the same decisions earlier 
than Canada and proclaimed them by 
statute, both countries had spelled out a 
brave new world in North America 
Like many historical documents, the 
White Paper wes a slow political time 
bomb, temporarily ignored but never 
ceasing to tick and certain to explode 
with the arrival of any serious recession 


Its far-reaching implications could 


easily be ignored after the war because 
Canada was then entering on the big 
boom to supply the needs of a famished 
world. Government had plenty’ of 


troubles, domestic and international, but 
it didn’t have to provide prosperity. It 
didn’t have to fix anything fundamental 
Looking backward, however, with 
sights customary wisdom, we 
that in two preliminary 
North American 
shiny face. 

The first occurred in the autumn 
of 1945 as government prepared to fore- 
sta} a sharp postwar deflation and de 
pression with appropriate fiscal policies, 
only to find, within six months, that the 
real danger was a virulent inflation which 
is still with us (in another form) today 

Here a serious flaw in the foolproof 
system of Keynes could be 
no matter how sound the predictions and 
plans of government might be in theory 
they were unreliable in 
cause they could never 


hind 
can 

the 

flat 


see 
tests 
fell 


new 
system on its 


test 


detected 


always fact be 
calculate the most 
namely, the public 
mind, its habit of spending or not spend 
ing. That habit is quite incalculable. 

The second test, so far as Canada is 
concerned, occurred about two years ago 
and it was the exact opposite of the first 
In this case government accurately fore- 
saw an inflation leading to a bust as mar 


decisive factor of all, 


kets, both domestic and foreign, resisted 
rising prices. Government therefore ap 
plied the brakes, rather late and gingerly 
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At once there emerged the crux of the 
practical political problem long embed- 
ded in the economic theory of the new 
system. 

Though it is true that the government 
enforcing an anti-inflation policy of sorts 
was defeated for many other good and 
sufficient reasons, it is equally true that 
its policy in this respect was highly un- 
popular, perhaps suicidal. 

The Canadian people were willing to 
enjoy the boom. They were unwilling to 
accept the inconveniences, taxes and re- 
straints necessary to prevent the boom 
becoming a bust. (One is bound to add, 
in fairness to the people, that a compla- 
cent, corpulent and tired government 
made a shockingly bad job of explaining 
what it was trying to do, and why.) 

Ensuing events, the boom turning into 
a recession as the Ottawa experts had ex 
pected, isolated a phenomenon that can 
not be explained in merely partisan terms 
While both boom and recession were 
enthusiastically exploited—and _ misrep- 
resented for partisan purposes on all 
sides of politics, we can discern here a 
dilemma more important and durable 
than any election campaign or any gov 
ernment 

The dilemma is the proven fact that 
the Canadian people are not yet ready to 
face the disagreeable necessities of the 
new system, to take the rough with the 
smooth. They intend to eat Keynes’ cake 
and have it, too 

This is just as impossible in economics 
as it is in physics. The system of pet 
petual prosperity cannot hope to work 
permanently until the public understands 
what the system involves in the ordinary 
man’s private life and accepts its own 
responsibilities to that system. It certain 
ly cannot work if the public continues to 
imagine that government alone can man 
age the system painlessly, without in 
convenience to anyone 

Ihe beneficial possibilities of the sys 
tem are clear enough—increased wealth 
and leisure for the ordinary man, a faire! 
division of wealth, better social services 
expanded public works of every kind and 
above all, the assurance of steady, un 
interrupted growth. But we had better 
begin now, on the grey morning afte! 
the boom, to reckon the costs of the sys 
tem also 

The most obvious cost, the visible cost, 
is written on the citizen’s tax bill. For 
the moment we may ignore and postpone 
it by financing on deficits and thus prim 
ing the economic pump, but there can 
be no doubt that we are now committing 
ourselves to costs that will require high 
er taxes later on and we are simultane 
ously piling up debts that will have to be 
epaid, with interest 

Already that theoretical person, the 
average Canadian, is working about a 
third of his time for the state, or a day 
ind a half of the forty-hour week. He 
will work in this collective fashion more 
yet under our present plans 

Either that, or we shall pay the gigan 
tic costs we are now assuming by the 
easier, invisible accounting system known 
as inflation. We shall pay through higher 
prices by which government legally re 
pudiates its debts, debases the coinage 
robs the saver and fools the wage earner 
as it has done already to the extent of 
more than fifty percent in the last dec 
ide or so 

There can be no doubt either that in 
its current borrowings the state will quiet 
ly install more inflation in the monetary 
apparatus and this explosive material 
will be detonated in due time if we fail, 
as we failed before, to extinguish it by 
disagreeable methods 


Apart from these clear financial ne- 
cessities, the new system imposes other 
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unpleasant sanctions not yet made clear. 

When business, for example, expects 
the state to underpin the economy and 
arrange a climate of prosperity, then 
business must expect and certainly can- 
not avoid more and more interference 
by the state in its formerly private af- 
fairs. When labor unions become power- 
ful enough to twist the economy and 
damage the nation at large, they need 
not be surprised if the state increasingly 
interferes in their business. When farmers 
demand state subsidies for their crops 
they will find the state eventually regu- 
lating the size of those crops, as has 
happened in the United States. When the 
ordinary man expects the state to guar- 
antee him a job he will find his freedom 
of choice and movement impaired, his 
life increasingly regulated, taxed and con- 
trolled 

Such is the system, under a hundred 
different disguises, denials and pretenses, 
that we are rapidly erecting. I do not 
pretend to pronounce upon its merits or 
strike a balance between its debits and 
credits. It is far too early to pronounce 
upon anything so rudimentary, changing 
and young 


Impossible expectations 


I submit only that we have not be- 
gun to grasp what we are about and are 
behaving at the moment somewhat like 
children in a candy store when, through 
their own follies, the shelves are ternpo 
rarily depleted. There, it seems to me, 
is the most interesting aspect of our con 
temporary situation the state of the 
public mind as distinguished from. the 
State of the state itself. The public mind, 
as I suggested here before, was gravely 
misled by a boom which seemed natural 
Now it is newly deceived by a recession 
which, though inevitable, seems unnatu 
ral. Hence, instead of facing the imme- 
diate need to readjust our economy in 
our new circumstances, and clearing the 
littered ground for another period of 
sound growth, we are trying on all sides 
to maintain unsound, artificial and im- 
possible arrangements 

We are trying to live beyond our im 
mediate means, or the means of our 
foreign customers, which is the same 
thing. We expect a rich and wonderfully 
successful economy to distribute more 
than it can possibly produce until it is 
readjusted and repaired We seem to 
think we can contract out of a slightly 
depressed continental economy though 
we are joined to it organically and for 
ever. We are attempting to climb a steep 
hill in high gear when we should change 
to second until we reach level road 
again 

Canada has lived so long as the beam- 
ing boy of fortune that if things turn 
downward, even a little, we complain 
that the world can’t do this to us, and we 
greatly exaggerate our troubles, though 
most of us are still exceedingly well off 
as things go in this world. Fortune may 
punish other peoples now and then, but 
not Canadians 

This attitude reverses of a sudden all 
the instincts, habits and history of a 
hard-headed, tough-nerved and pragmatic 
race which lived most of its live in thrift, 
hardship, danger and continual experi 
ment 

The reversal is so sudden, indeed, and 
so uncharacteristic, that it surely must 
be temporary. The Canadian nature can- 
not have changed that fast 

The system, however, is changing very 
fast and all the inherited wisdom of the 
Canadian people above all, their in- 
stinctive reasonableness, moderation, pa- 
tience and ordinary horse sense—will 
soon be needed to manage it. 
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IT’S TWICE 
THE DRINK 
WITH 


LBEeEY’sS 


GIN. 














THE GIN 
IN THE 
SQUARE 


O 
LONDON 


RY GIN | 


istilleds. Bottled 
in Canada by 


FROSTED 
BOTTLE 






There’s a world of difference between 
Gilbey’s and just gin. For in Gilbey’s 
you have the positive extra of 
full-strength distilling. And it doesn’t cost you 
a penny more than ordinary gin. 
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Far out on the lone prairie Unive New nd sland full of ar 
f Toront I t B lent ang who let nothing stand in 
| way of the port, including the 
It { t t tin iny oF U na norde yf fi that settle down on all 
Reporting e in ent t the good t in earl summel! They 
! < th 1 oil and fish away 
! W ling one luckless St. John’s anglet 
or , ch \ heard out who is so allergic t 
I p - —_ 
id V“ \ r 
ask 4 GOTA 
i | Zs id : BiTeE 
; 3 YET. 
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j " oth at nda n 

( me rf t 1 
r yf | ill horse op 

to one } D le 

operat 

Box X 

a & ke . 
ect repellent of any kind that a mere 

Wor ' ent 0 ib ¢ on | skin is worse than 
Canadiat J ten , f < thous 1 He just gets his wif 

t to jail for fourt lays for imp to slather on the fly oil, takes her along 
1 drivin 1 Saint J N.B., w to his favorite stream and gives her a 
wvered by his g As 1 bott! eafy bough to keep the flies off him 

trapped to hi At g hile he fishes awa\ 

Peterbo Bn 0 called , Think of the thousands of wives ofl 
ef : . " lered O rdent anglers in less considerate parts 
yf fjoming aret to sample the bal vho mi vet taken fishing 
pal yp. Fi n Yarmouth 
NUS esponded to a 1 to find th * * * 

f | d it in sti n 
op of | tu le, happ 
Parade’s adult counter - intelligence 
agents continue to keep us informed on 
0 country-wide developments among teen 
: ITE 27, WANNA ger 4 London, Ont., spy thought it 

x ) | q 2 a IN ither unusual that a girl should take her 

ae 


5 BURNING: boy friend along on so purely feminine 


= 2 an excursion as buying dance pumps, but 
As t proved to have a very practical pur 
n\ j yose. The girl knew exactly the style of 

( A )) [ ne zg 
i , es shoe she wanted but ordered it brought 
out in varying heel heights; then she 


tried them all on until she’d found a heel 





ing the al ook and wondering what high enough to be stylish but not high 
it was for. Meanwhile firemen in Calgary enough to make her taller than her man 
xtingul 1 h oke o in When a father in Struan, Sask., dis 
heap of i i id threatened covered his daughter was wearing a ring 
nearby hot ist the owner of th on a chain around her neck she exclaim 
v4 IV om downtown ed that she and her boy friend were now 
where hed b getting a permit to going steady One thing worries mé¢ 
Start a fire to Durn U ap But that she said. “is that now we are going steady 
nothin in ¢ iga vhere somebody dug what should we talk ibout? Wher her 
p and t phone px witt father suggested that they should go right 
out anyone noticing ntil the trouble on talking about the same things they did 
board at the telephone uilding started before, she exclaimed Oh father all 
to fla I we've ever Said is Hi 


for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 


Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Richly endowed in developed 
and potential industrial wealth, 


Quebec enjoys a widely diversi- 
fied economy which is based 
upon the precept that a broad 
diversification in industry insures 
a uniformly 


high standard of 


living. 


The largest of all Canada’s prov- 
inces, Quebec is varied as to its 
physical make-up. Mountains, 
valleys, hills, plains, lakes and 
rivers, are widely distributed 
throughout, while the giant Saint 
Lawrence River exerts a domina- 
ting influence upon the economic 
structure of the province as a 
whole. In every phase of its de- 
velopment, Quebec is aided by 
a geographic location which 
makes it one of the great trans- 
portation centers of the western 
world. 


Quebec’s population is, for the 
most part, concentrated in the 
Saint Lawrence valley, though a 
fairly extensive proportion § is 
spread over the Appalachian and 
Laurentian highlands. Repre- 
senting approximately 29 per cent 
of the total population of Canada, 
81 per cent of all residents in 
Quebec are of French 
while 14 per cent stem 
British stock. 


origin, 
from 


Of primary importance to indus- 
trial development throughout the 
province are the vast reserves of 
water, found principally in the 
Laurentians, which provide an 
almost limitless source of low- 
cost hydro-electric power. Of all 
the provinces in Canada, Quebec 
is the most favoured in this 
respect. 


QUEBEC HAS... 
¢ A population of 3,976,000. 


e An area of 600,000 square 
miles, making it Canada’s 
largest Province. 

e Developed 6,131,000 horse- 


power of a potential hydro- 
electric total of 37,000,000 
horse-power. 


e 27,000 miles of highways. 
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Fa QUEBEC 
~ goes FORWARD with CANADA 


New resources, new industries, new opportunities ... new ideas. Equate these with a separate, 


I 


I 


AN 


S 


M 


AGAZINI 


yet indivisible cultural identity, closely knit ties of language and religion, a deeply rooted feeling 
for the soil. Think of these in terms of progress and achievement and you think of Quebec, now, 
today, in 1958. Think on further to water power, the corner stone of Quebec’s economy .. . the 
key to her prosperity. Think of pulp and paper, of asbestos and aluminum, shoes and ships; iron 
ore from Ungava, copper from Chibougamau. For these are the sparks, the tinder... the fuel 
which kindle the imagination, which reveal a fleeting glimpse, a mere impression, a bare sug- 
gestion of the massive force, the range, the scope... the potent promise of Quebec today. 


In supplying Quebec’s industries and public utilities with communications equipment and electrical 
I g f 

wires and cables of all types, Northern Electric is proud, that in contributing towards Quebec’s 

productivity, it too is going “‘Forward with Canada’’. 


Northern Flectric 


SERVES YOU BEST 
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SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 











both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd.—the world’s best-loved sparkling drink, 


“HAVING WONDERFUL TIME... .WISH YOU WERE HERE!” People come and people go, and people almost 


everywhere know... there's nothing quite so cheerfully refreshing as that cold crisp taste of Coke... the real thing! 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE by ame 
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